





NEW 1987 STANZA 
COMPARE WHAT THIS 
FAMILY CAR COMES WITH 


AND YOUTL BE AMAZED AT 
WHAT /T GOES ni TEE 
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When Nissan designers created the all-new Stanza, 
they had one eye on the drawing board and the other 
on your family. They built the '87 Stanza longer and 
wider to give your whole family legitimate stretch- 
out room. They gave Stanza a larger gas tank so 
you'd have more miles between fill-ups. To help 
your family travel in luxury, Nissan added 
cruise control, stereo, power windows : 
and much more. All Standard. 4 


The fuel-injected, front-wheel-drive-~ 
87 Stanza; it’s a family-sized value from * 
issan. 


You'll be glad to know, that 
when a Car's this good you can back 
it with a plan this good. Nissan's 
Security-Plus. Extended Service 
agreement offers you term op- 
tions of up to 5 years/100,000 miles. 
Ask your participating Nissan/ Datsun 
dealer about it today. = 
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“The People & The Press)’ Ad #7 ina series 


Does a free press strengthen democracy? 





hat’s the acid test, isn’t it? The 

ultimate “worth” question. 

What else is a free press for, 
finally? 

At our request, Gallup pollsters 
recently put that question to a national 
sample of American citizens. It was 
part of a comprehensive investigation 
of public attitudes toward the press. 

And the answer was a heartening “yes:’ 

54% thought a free press strength- 
ened democracy; 23% thought it hurt 
democracy; 13% said neither; and 10% 
didn’t know. 

Among people who knew a lot about 
the press, 58% thought it strengthened 
democracy; 22% thought it hurt; 16% 
said neither; and 4% didn’t know. 

Also heartening, those who said a 
free press strengthened democracy 
were as likely to be youthful Demo- 
cratic women as venerable Republican 
men. 

People from all social and political 
groups responded affirmatively. They 
disagreed on lots of press issues, but not 
on this one. 


What do you think? 
The primary purpose of our investi- 
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gation — and the ads and Times Mirror 
Forums that discuss it— is to learn more 
about how people like you see our 
business. 

To that end, we'd like to learn your 
views of press issues, especially your 
opinion about a free press's contribu- 
tion to democracy. 

Please send them to our chairman, 
Robert Erburu, Times Mirror, Times 
Mirror Square, Suite 100, Los Angeles, 
CA 90053. 

He's also the person to write for 
a summary of our investigation or our 
new annual report. Or you can call 
our public affairs people at (213) 
972-3946. 

Who we are 

We own the media properties to 
your right. In terms of sales, we rank 
135th among Fortune magazine's 
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current “500! In terms of net income, 
we're 70th. 


Times Mirror Newspapers: 

Los Angeles Times; Newsday; Dallas 
Times Herald; The Denver Post; The 
Hartford Courant; The Morning Call 
(Allentown, PA); The Stamford Advocate 
and Greenwich Time (Connecticut). 


Times Mirror Magazines: 

Popular Science; Outdoor Life; Golf 
Magazine; Ski Magazine; The Sporting 
News; National Journal. 

Times Mirror TV Stations: 

KDFW, Dallas; KTBC, Austin; KTVI, 
St. Louis; WVTM, Birmingham (AL). 

Times Mirror Cable: 

Fifty cable TV systems serve 300 
communities in 15 northeastern, 
western and southwestern states. 


Times Mirror Publishing: 

Matthew Bender & Co., law books; 
C.V. Mosby, medical and college pub- 
lishers; Year Book Medical Publishers, 
medical publications; Harry N. Abrams, 
art books; Mirror Systems, computer 
software; Learning International, 
training programs; Jeppesen Sanderson, 
flight information and training. 
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Times Mirror 


We're interested in what you think. 
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TY ucio, AT&7's SMALL BusiNESS Comwectiow ? \ 
LisTEN , mY SMALL BUSINESS Lives AND Dies BY THE ) 


P FRc vePHone-. AND wiTH THESE YO IK? BARGAIN’ | 
PHONES I BOUGHT, ITS Moshy DVING.... SURE I'p 


~—ciKe RELIABLE AV@V PHONES But won'T THAT TAKE , 
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11© Donwé//- 


The AT&T MERLIN’ System, America’s favorite small business phone, 
can cost you less than you think. 


@ If your business has been bitten by bad phones, you're probably 
ready for the MERLIN Communications System. It offers all of today’s 
standard features—speed dialing, conference calling, an intercom. Plus 
it lets you add extra features (or extra telephones) as your business 
needs change. Which means the MERLIN System is totally adaptable. 
And it’s also totally affordable, thanks to AT&T's Push-Button Savings 
Plan. Call AT&T's Small Business Connection (1 800 247-7000) for 
more information about financing the MERLIN System. Perhaps the 


ultimate telephone for today’s dog-eat-dog world. ™ 








The right choice. 


1 800 247-7000 /AT&T’s Small Business Connection ——_ 
This toll-free number connects you to the office in your area a 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Amid arms talks and budget 
battles, Star Wars is at the crossroads 
A TIME conference explores the political and strategic implica- 
tions of the President’s Strategic Defense Initiative, revealing divi- 
sions within the Administration as to its role in U.S.-Soviet arms- 
control talks. Backers say SDI will enhance nuclear stability; critics 
counter that it will undermine it. » SDI could help Reagan bring 
about the first real reversal in the nuclear arms race. See NATION. 
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PORTFOLIO: Signs of life are fewnear 49 
Chernobyl, where a silent enemy lurks 

Nearby high-rise apartments are vacant, and the ruined nuclear 
reactor is covered with lead, sand and boron. At first it appears 
that not much has happened at the site of history’s worst nuclear 
accident, but that is deceiving. Exclusive photographs provide 

a glimpse of the efforts to clean up an area that may never 

again be fit for human life. See WORLD. 








LIVING: Bears, bush planes and pale 90 
northern light bewitch Alaska’s tourists 
Sun-blasted mountaineers on Denali and deck-chair adventurers 
watching the glaciers go by from cruise ships take pleasure in rare 





beauty. Fishermen and Ursus arctos work the salmon streams, 
and eagles kibitz from treetops. For a depressed state economy, 


scenery is salvation as travelers from the Lower 48 flock in 
record numbers for what promises to be “the party year.” 
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from horror to humor in 
“Q” Clearance. 


Union are making news 
in America. 


will do more writing on 
baseballs 


Illustration by 
Roger Huyssen 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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r ‘Lights Kings: 10 mg ‘tar.’ 0 7 mq nicotine \? “ 


Kings & 100's: 16 mg ‘tar!’ 1.0 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb’85 . 
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Marlboro cS 


Maribors Li 





Lights, boaghorna [08 
Marlboro Red—you deta tot (0 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1985 





A Letter from the Publisher 





ast winter, looking ahead to the major 
Lae of 1986, TIME’s Washington bu- 
reau singled out a very thorny topic: the 
US. Strategic Defense Initiative. SDI is bet- 
ter known, of course, as Star Wars, Presi- 
dent Reagan’s futuristic plan for a missile- 
defense shield that would render nuclear 
weapons obsolete. “It had already estab- 
lished itself as the most contentious issue on 
the Soviet-American agenda,” says Wash- 
ington Bureau Chief Strobe Talbott, who 
proposed a conference on the SDI contro- 
versy that would produce a “coherent, fo- 
cused and expert debate for the benefit of 
correspondents and editors and, through a 
special report in the magazine, for TIME’s 
readers.” The conference, which took place 
in Washington on June 3, was the basis for 
this week’s cover stories on SDI. 

“Because of the President’s personal commitment to the 
program,” explains Talbott, “many sources of SDI stories had 
been willing to speak to the press only on background. We were 
determined to have our session on the record. One way to ac- 
complish that was to invite the highest-ranking, most authorita- 
tive people on the subject.” During a day that started at 7:45 
a.m. and continued to 9 p.m., 30 TIME editors, writers, corre- 
spondents and reporter-researchers assembled in Washington 
to hear—on the record—a nonstop list of speakers, including 
sp! Director Lieut. General James Abrahamson of the Air 





SDI Director Lieut. General Abrahamson 


° Force, Assistant Secretary of Defense Rich- 

ard Perle, and Paul Nitze, the Administra- 

tion’s special adviser on arms control 

2 Prominent scientific and strategic critics of 
the concept spoke as well. As Pentagon 
Correspondent Bruce van Voorst, who was 
instrumental in planning the gathering. 
noted, “Our object was to put technology in 
balance with politics. By lunch everyone 
was talking of radio-frequency quadrapoles 
and optical phase conjugation.” 

The get-together produced illuminating 
sparks. Says Nation Editor Walter Isaac- 
son: “Even within the Administration, 
there is still not a clear idea of what SDI is 
supposed to do.” Indeed, forthright state- 
ments from Perle and Nitze defined basic 
disagreements over Star Wars among the 

President’s men. Says Talbott: “It was exciting to have the dis- 
pute played out before us.” 

There was a consensus, however: that SDI called for deci- 
sions that might crucially affect the world’s future. Said Nitze in 
his closing remarks: “I don’t believe that the younger genera- 
tion looks forward to having its grandchildren face the threat of 
mutual destruction. I don’t believe that’s a thing that generation 
after generation is going to want to live with.” 














Do WE TAKE CARE OF OUR FORESTS? COME SEE FOR YOURSELE 


You're cordially invited to spend a day in the woods with one 
of our foresters...on a guided tour of one of our logging sites. 
You provide the old clothes and sturdy shoes. We'll provide 
| a first hand look at how we go about making sure our forests 
| live forever (It only seems magical.) 
You'll see what happens when lumberjacks, foresters, lab 
technicians and computer whizzes work in concert. You'll prob- 


| 

ably learn a thing or two, and you'll certainly have a good time. | 

That's one of the two reasons why we offer these tours. 
The other: We want you to see how seriously we take our 
responsibilities. 

For tour locations, write Sharon Ramsey, Boise Cascade, 
One Jefferson Square, Boise, ID 83728. 

Boise Cascade Corporation 


Paper / Office Products/Packaging/ Building Products/ Forests 














THE LAWSUIT CRISIS 
IS BAD FOR BABIES. 


Doctors say the birth of a baby is a high 
point of being a doctor. Yet a medical survey 
shows one out of every nine obstetricians in 
America has stopped delivering babies. 

Expectant mothers have had to find new 
doctors. In some rural areas, women have 
had to travel elsewhere to give birth. 

How did this happen? It’s part of the 
price of the lawsuit crisis. 

The number of lawsuits Americans file 
each year is on the rise. Obstetricians are 
among the hardest hit—almost three out of 
four have faced a malpractice claim. Many 
have decided it isn’t worth the risk. 

What can be done? Reforms are being pro- 
posed to make our courts more fair and keep 
legal costs reasonable. Reforms supported by 
lawyers, doctors, business leaders and gov- 
ernment officials. 

You can help. Our free report, The 
Lawsuit Crisis, reviews the principal re- 
forms. It tells how you can get involved. 





















Insurance Information Institute, Dept. LC ni 
110 William Street, New York, NY 10038 d 


Please send me a free copy of The Lawsuit Crisis. 
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tit Insurance Information Institute 


A nonprofit action and information center 
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THE LAWSUIT CRISIS. 
WE ALL PAY THE PRICE. 


Merkur XR4Ti from Germany. 


It is a subtle difference. But an Instead of following the road, discover the 
important one to any driver who pleasuresof.driving it. 
considers the road more than merely The XM4 Tis protected by a 48-month/ 
a device for getting from one point to the next. 50,000-mile limited warranty (deductible applies). 
A distinction clearly acknowledged in the Ask to see this warranty at your dealer. And.now 
design of the Merkur XR4Ti. Its rewarding perfor- you can rent XR4Ti from Budget Rent a Gar at 
mance invites you to become emotionally involved _ participating airport locations. 
with driving the road. For more information, visit a Lincoln- 
It begins with the eagerness of anoverhead Mercury-Merkur dealer or call 1-800-822-9292. 
cam turbocharged engine. It moves XR4Ti to 60 ee 
mph in an exhilarating 7.8 seconds. - 
XR4Tis independent.suspension strikes a i148) =] 
perfect balance between aggressive cornering and 
Grand Touring comfort. Advancing the art of driving. 








‘Sizing «Up Cuomo 


To the Editors: 
What to make of New York State 
| Governor Mario Cuomo [NATION, June 
2]? A President, I hope. 
Andrew Corcoran 
Bradford, Mass. 


I have never voted for a major politi- 

| cal candidate, only against. I hope Cuomo 

will give me the chance to cast my ballot 
for someone 

Harold Freiman 

Berkeley 
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Your article paints Cuomo as a man 
who is deeply influenced by Roman Ca- 
tholicism. It attributes to the Governor a 
lifelong fealty to the ideals of St. Thomas 
More, the statesman-martyr under King 
Henry VIII in 16th century England. 
Cuomo’s fealty, however, crumbles in a 
most crucial aspect. St. Thomas More put 
his faithfulness to Roman Catholic teach- 
ing ahead of his political career and even 
his life when he was martyred for not as- 
senting to the King’s divorce and mar- 

| riage to Anne Boleyn. Mario Cuomo, to 

| the contrary, has surrendered his faith to 

his political career by supporting a wom- 
an’s right to have an abortion. 

Thomas Wade Moore 

Dallas 


| I have been intrigued with Cuomo 
since his keynote speech at the '84 con- 
vention, when I considered him to have 
presidential potential. Now I am not so 
sure. Do we want another President who, 
like Jimmy Carter, cannot delegate re- 
sponsibility or who, like Richard Nixon, 
| reacts to criticism by feeling that he is un- 
der siege? Do we want a President who 
considers political conflicts to be personal 
affronts and responds with physical in- 
timidation, as Lyndon Johnson some- 
times did? These may be attributes of past 
Presidents, but presidential attributes 
they are not. 
Ward R. Hitt 
White Plains, N.Y. 
— —— 
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As one who worked side by side with 
Mario Cuomo for eight years in the cabi- 
net of Governor Hugh Carey, and who 
served as commissioner of transportation 
in the Cuomo administration, I found 
much of what you wrote to be insightful 
and accurate. But by implying disapprov- 
al of Cuomo’s management style, you 
missed an important part of the picture. 
What I find most unusual about Cuomo is 
his ability to be both a hands-on execu- 
tive, capable of mastering a great deal of 
governmental detail, and a chairman of 
the board who sets the broad policies and 
agenda for his administration. Few suc- 
cessful executives in or out of government 
are as capable in both facets of manage- 
ment simultaneously. 

James L. Larocca 
Lloyd Harbor, N.Y. 


Cuomo’s philosophy that there be a 
“sharing of benefits and burdens for the 
good of all” is just the same recycled liber- 
al baloney we have been force-fed for dec- 
ades. There is more to governing than 
making good speeches, 

William L. Aumic 
Guilderland, N.Y. 


The caricature on the cover does not 
befit Cuomo and misses completely his 
sense of caring, his warmth and charm. 

Carolyne Chirichello 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Your cover illustration of Cuomo was 

a joy to behold. Al Hirschfeld has been 

doing those fabulous line drawings since 

the George M. Cohan days. And, as is his 

tradition, he even hid his daughter Nina’s 
name in the Governor's hair. 

Robert C. Southee 

Chief, Design and Graphics Division 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Washington 


| Flotsam and Jetsam 


Your article on plastic pollution in 
our oceans [ENVIRONMENT, June 2] 
brought back memories of fishing on the 
Chesapeake Bay with my father and 
watching him go out of his way to clear 
the waters of debris left by fellow fisher- 
men. Man has used his planet as a giant 
dump, and even now as other creatures 
are choking on refuse, man chooses to fill 
the world with more perils. If we cannot 








stop ourselves from throwing a beer can | 


overboard, how can we effectively man- 

age nuclear weapons, atomic energy and 

gene splitting. My hope is that we can; my 
fear is that we cannot. 

James R. Vernon 

Fort Worth 


The picture of the herring gull sitting 
proudly but snarled by the plastic mesh of 
a six-pack haunts me and makes me ter- 
ribly sad. 


Richard N. Sorensen | 


Lincoln, Neb. | 








goes to bed 
hungry every night. 

When Marta goes to bed hungry, 
there’s not much hope she can forget 
all the bad things that have happened 
to her. 

But with your help, there is hope. 

Through our sponsorship program, 
you can help provide a hungry child 
with nourishing food, clothing, med- 
ical attention and schooling. And all 
it costs is just $18 a month. 

And remember, when you help 
you'll be doing more than nourish- 
ing a frail little body. You'll also be 
nourishing a mind. 

Se ene eae eee aaeaeaaeas 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T6M6, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


0 1 wish to sponsor a CO boy, 0 girl, in 
O Asia, D Latin America, 0 Middle East, 
0 Africa, 0 USA, O Greatest Need 


© I will give $18 a month ($216 a year). 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year 0 . the 
first month (2. Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 


© I can't sponsor, but will help $ 
©) Please send me further information 


saws 
ADDRESS 


any rl a 


OOCk/Money Order OVisa OMaster Card 


CARD NO fap Date 


SiN aT Ona 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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an image 86% larger than a 25-inch. 





A picture that as rich, as sharp, as bright 
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this good before. But never this big before. 





Historys first 35-inch conventional-tube 


., television. You an see it all only at’an 


authorized Mitsubishi dealer. 


“a MITSUBISHI — 


Mit subish: f ida Ine, 3757 Plaza Draw. Cypress. CAP90630- ONT 











) refinement and 
Takerelale-eamcolmel erie 


The Jaguar XJ6 has long been rec- 
ognized as a machine of stirring 
beauty and technical sophistication 
Now after years of careful refinement 
this classic sedan has also come to 
be known as a remarkably reliable 
and well-constructed motorcar 

The 1986 XJ6 is the evolutionary 
product of careful study and judi- 
cious change. One of the world’s 
finest automobiles when first intro- 
ig the XJ6 is even better today 

ne « Jars elegant interior rich 
rare a and supple leather, is 
yly quiet, even at highway 
ds. A powerful stereo sound 
system that plays through four 
speakers, a trip computer, cruise 
d an automatic climate 





















control system enrich the drivir 
experience 
Equipped with a race-bred dual 
overhead cam six cylinder that has 
powered Jaguar passenger Cars 
over billions of highway miles, the XJ6 
s uncommonly smooth and quiet at 
speed yet responds with vigor when 
alled upon. Jaguar's renowned four- 
cme | independent suspension and 
power rack and pinion steering make 
t amost athletic road machine 
Because the 
INCOMMONY Ee 
comes with the se 
36,000 mile limited w 
ete information see our warranty 
ir Jaguar dealer 


From its award-winning power 


















plant to its celebrated styling and 
Madel ently elegant interior the XJ6 
s counted among the worlds most 
es! rable uxury automobile: 
Visit your Jaguar Gealer Soon ana 
spend a few memorable minutes 
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penina the whee Ol us m7 
motorcar 

For the name of the Jaguar dealer 
nearest you, Cail this to |-free number 
1-800-447 )0. Jaguar Cars Inc 
Leonia, NJ 07605 
t ) r r 
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Letters 
Straightening the Record 


You falsely implicated me in a theft 
several years ago at the Ritz Hotel in Par- 
is. In fact, my only involvement with that 
incident was to act as the victims’ repre- 
sentative in obtaining the restitution of 
their property 

It has been established that my finan- 
cial assets enabled me to easily maintain 
my position and in no way was there any 
difficulty discharging my obligations 

Your August 9, 1982 article has 
caused me embarrassment and extreme 
distress in body and mind where I live, 
and indeed, all over the world 

Stefania von Kories zu Goetzen 

Paris, France 

In TIME’s article about the return of the 

stolen Salinas jewels and her arrest on 

charges of possession of the jewels, which 

were later dropped, it did not mean to sug- 

gest that the Baroness von Kories zu Goet- 

zen was involved in the theft of the jewels 

or convicted of any crimes in connection 
with the theft or otherwise 

TIME regrets the inaccuracies in the 
article and any embarrassment caused to 
Baroness von Kories zu Goetzen 


Doctor’s Dilemma 
Your article on weeding out incompe- 
tent doctors [MEDICINE, May 26] makes 
the error of assuming that state medical 
boards can act autonomously in control- 
ling dangerous physicians. The chain 
of effective discipline starts with report- 
ing the offense, followed by investigation 
and then the prosecution, none of which 
are in the hands of a medical board. A 
physician thought to be incompetent 
must be accorded full protection of the 
law and can be punished only after a fair 
hearing, to which can be added the right 
of appeal. This is as it should be, but it 
takes time 
Rather than direct criticism toward 
what is perceived as a protective-guild 
mentality among doctors, turn the attack 
on those who are in control of the investi- 
gation. At the present time, the medical 
profession occupies the uncomfortable 
seat of being held responsible for all medi- 
cal discipline without authority over the 
process. The state giveth the license, and 
only the state can taketh it away 
Robert C. Coe, M.D., Chairman 
Medical Disciplinary Board 
State of Washington 
Seattle 


Though the medical profession may 
have been derelict in its housekeeping du- 
ties, the inevitable improvement should 
not come through governmentally related 
professional-review organizations. The 
change for the better is already occurring 
from inside the profession with the ap- 
pearance of a new generation of doctors 
who approve of using the system of peer 
review. This younger breed of physicians 
is devoted to ensuring the supremacy of 
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Introducing the Mini-Bic. 


So advanced, it goes where no 
lighter has gone before. 


TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


fel @eialelale (Mel Melele(ttfelcel-1e) Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription. 

That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME's mailing label, or add an apartment number 
iroB Zolli melelel¢-t ia 

All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
fore] Bial-B ie) iis 1-Maleluslel-i¢-Belele\i—m 

Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 

Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us. 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to: 

TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, IIl.60611. 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. 
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Journey from the ’60s to the ’80s in an 
unforgettable concert by the man whose 
music influenced an entire generation. 
The legendary Dylan performing on his 
1986 Australian Tour, backed by Tom 
Petty and the Heartbreakers. A historic 
concert performance, only on HBO." 


Premiering Saturday, June 21 
10 PM EDT/PDT 
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Treat yourself. 


Choose one of these five sets and save up to $3055° 


You simply agree to buy 4 books within the next two years. 





Beethoven: The Nine 
Symphonies & The Five 
Piano Concertos 


for $19.95 (List prices total $120.96) 


Two of the most celebrated recordings 

of Beethoven's works. Sir Georg Solt: 
conducts the Chicago Symphony in the 
nine-record set of Beethoven's complete 
symphonies. “A glorious musical combus- 
tion” —Time. In collaboration with soloist 
Viadimir Ashkenazy, Solti and the Chicago 
Symphony perform Beethoven's five con- 
certos. “A major addition to the Beethoven 
discography" —High Fidelity. Available on 
13 records or 8 cassettes. 





The Compact Edition of 
The Oxford English Dictionary 
for $27.95 (Pub. price $175) 


“The most complete, most scholarly dictionary of 
the English language”—The Christian Science 
Monitor. Through photoreduction, the original 
13-volume set has been reproduced in this two- 
volume Compact Edition, A Bausch & Lomb 
magnifying glass is included. 


The Story of Civilization by Will and Ariel Durant 


for $29.95 (Pub. prices total $335.45) 


For almost half a century Will and Ariel Durant 
traced the continuity of world history—the reli- 


gions and seo pr the political and economic 
sciences, the customs and con- 


tides, the arts anc 


Facts About Membership. As a member you will receive the 
Book-of-the-Month Club News” 15 times a year (about every 
3'/ weeks). Every issue reviews a Selection and more than 


uests—to show the foundations of society today. 
A Book-of-the-Month Club exclusive for almost 50 


years, the Durants’ illustrated masterwork is 
history come alive. 


Check one box only 
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The Second World War 
by Winston S. Churchill 
for $27.50 (Pub. price $295) 


New Chartwell Edition of this six-volume Nobel 
Prize-winning masterwork, in genuine leather 
quarter-bindings, with a foreword by William L. 
Shirer. Churchill's Olympian wisdom, passion 

and wit—and his unique role as a wartime leader— 
make his account of World War II unforgettable 
reading. Frontispiece photographs, 3-color 
battle-map endpapers, 195 additional maps, 
charts and diagrams. 





The Way to Cook 

Julia Child: 6 One-hour 
Videocassettes 

for $3995 (Pub. price $179.70) 


America’s favorite cook demonstrates the basic 
techniques of good cooking with step-by-step 
clarity in her entertaining style. In this 6-hour, 
videocassette set—Meat; Poultry; Fish & Eggs; 
Vegetables; Soups, Salads & Breads; First 
Courses & Desserts—she provides professional 
tips on how to master everything from thicken- 
ing sauces to butterflying a chicken. Six recipe 
booklets are included. Available on VHS or Beta. 
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Please enroll me as a member of Book-of-the-Month Club 


125 other books that we call Alternates, which are carefully 
chosen by our editors. If you want the Selection, do nothing. 
It will be shipped to you automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternates—or no book at all—indicate your decision on 
the Reply Form and return it by the specified date. Return 
Privilege: If the Newsis delayed and you receive the Selection 
without having had 10 days to notify us, you may return it for 


credit at our expense. Cancellations: Membership may be dis- 


continued, either by you or by the Club, at any time after you 
have bought four additional books. Join today. With savings 
and choices like these, no wonder Book-of-the-Month Club is 
America’s Bookstore. 
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Letters 


U.S. medicine and patient care and does 

not want the Government to do our 
housecleaning for us. 

Alan Hollingsworth, M.D. | 

Marina del Rey, Calif. | 





Remembrances of White 


It is with great regret that I noted the 
passing of Theodore H. White [MILE- 
STONES, May 26]. However, White made 
his mark not in Asia but in America. Chi- 
na has always been too complicated and 
controversial for anyone to make a lasting 
reputation by trying to explain it. In his 
coverage of American politics, White had | 
few if any peers. 

William R. Brown 
Pittsburgh | 

In the autumn of 1982 there was a | 
seminar of old China hands on “War Re- 
porting: China in the 1940s.” Teddy 
White was unable to attend and in a letter 
of regret wrote, “We were all young men, 
ignorant men, unskilled men, China was a 
mystery to all of us, as it remains today a 
mystery to most scholars. We never knew 
who was doing what to whom and why; 
we could not penetrate Chinese politics.” 
The significance here is that Teddy, who 
had once vigorously defended wartime re- 
porting from China, was having second 
thoughts in the autumn of his life. 

Sidney L. James 
Laguna Hills, Calif. 


Stoss and Riemenschneider 
Since I consider Robert Hughes to be 
one of this country’s finest art critics, I al- 
ways read his articles with great interest. 
However, I was surprised that in his sensi- 
tive review of “Gothic and Renaissance 
Art in Nuremberg, 1300-1550" [ART, 
May 26], he spoke eloquently of Sculptor 
Veit Stoss but not so much as mentioned 
the master’s contemporary, Tilman Rie- 
menschneider. It is true that the latter 
hailed not from Nuremberg but from 
nearby Wirzburg, yet all the qualities 
Hughes admires in Stoss’s work can be 
found in Riemenschneider’s extraordi- 
nary wood carvings. Riemenschneider 

was Stoss’s equal, to say the least. 
John Rewald 
New York City 


Your review says Veit Stoss was not 
well known outside Germany. No one, 
however, could graduate from a Hungar- 
ian high school 40 years ago if, when pre- 
sented with a slide of a wood carving, he 
could not distinguish whether it was a 
Stoss or a Riemenschneider 

Vladimir Lieskovsky 
Woodside, Calif. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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THINK OF IT AS THE JAPANESE EQUIVALENT 
OF THE SWISS ARMY KNIFE. 


The beauty of the Swiss Army Knife is you can do 
dozens of useful things with one handy tool. 

Which also happens to be the beauty of our 
brand new four-door Trooper II. 

If what you need is a utility truck, open the two 
wide-access rear doors. Inside you'll find an 
immense 79 cubic feet to utilize. Enough room 
for a washer, a dryer and yes, even a kitchen sink. 

If what you need is a station wagon, open 


optional rear seat, the Trooper II not only 
carries five in perfect comfort, there’s still 45 








the four convenient passenger doors. With its ® 
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THE FIRST CAR BUILDERS OF JAPAN. 


cubic feet Gime\vom cokers everything else. 

PNM AOmUOtE ccen rocelccicnemecren or 
the wide open spaces. With the shift of a lever the 
Trooper IT turns into an off-road machine so 
impressive that 4¢-Wheel & Off-Road magazine 
named it “1985 4x4 Of The Year.” 

All things considered we wouldn't be surprised 
if you considered our new four-door and two-door 

Trooper II’s the most useful a0 389 
tools you've ever owned. — Fon ) 

Next to your Swiss Army Knife, that is. 


What does it feel like 
10 look down the barrel _ 


Sports Illustrated 
Get the feeling. 
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At the moment, the Strategic 
Defense Initiative is a starry 
vision rather than an actual 
weapons program. It exists 
only in the mind’s eye of Ron- 
ald Reagan and on the blinking computer 


screens and slide projectors of an array of 


purposeful scientists. Yet the President’s 
concept ofa space-based shield against nu- 
clear weapons—the most radical plan put 
forward by any Administration since the 
dawn of the nuclear age—has become the 
single most powerful force affecting Sovi- 
et-American relations. It is also becoming 
the chief element in an intensifying show 
down, within the Administration as well as 
at the bargaining table in Geneva, over the 
future of arms control 

Ever since Reagan propounded his 
Star Wars proposal in March of 1983 as 
part of a campaign to win support for his 
defense budget and arms-control policies 
the fundamental goals and purpose of SDI 
have been cloaked in a protective shroud 
of ambiguity. Yet now, as Congress pre- 
pares to decide whether to provide in- 
creased funding, SDI is approaching a mo- 


ment of truth, not because of any 
scientific breakthroughs or the lack of 
them, but because a series of changes in 


the turbulent political and diplomatic at- 
mosphere makes it imperative to come to 
grips with what is the most important 
Strategic issue of the decade: SDI’s role in 
shaping the future nuclear balance 
Among the events that have raised 
the stakes for SDI is a barrage of assaults 
on the arms-control environment from 
which it emerged. Reagan has announced 
plans to jettison the limits on offensive 
weapons in the unratified 1979 SALT II 
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battles, 


agreement unless the Soviets are more 
forthcoming on new arms-control initia- 
tives, and last week he awkwardly tried to 
explain what this posture really means 
His Administration is split on how to ap- 
ply the 1972 ABM treaty, which limits de- 
velopment of antimissile systems, but 
Pentagon hawks have gone a long way to 
ward undermining any restraints the trea- 
ty might place on SDI. Both Congress and 
the NATO allies are trying to pull the U.S 
back from an unconstrained arms race 
that they fear may be provoked by any 
tinkering with the status quo. And in the 
midst of this turmoil, the Soviets have ta- 
bled proposals in Geneva to cut their of- 
fensive arsenals in return for restraints on 
America’s defensive initiatives. 

Ata conference in Washington on SDI 
sponsored by TIME on June 3, the discus- 
sions revealed that fundamental disagree 
ments still exist about the nature of the pro- 
gram. Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Richard Perle and ChiefspD1 Scientist Ger 
old Yonas agreed that SDI should not ini- 
tially be regarded as a way to protect the 
nation’s population from nuclear attack, as 
Reagan has envisioned. The purpose, said 
Perle, is “the defense of America’s capacity 
to retaliate.” Paul Nitze, the Administra- 
tion’s senior arms-control adviser, dis 
agreed. “Maybe it’s [Perle’s] view,” he 
said, “but I can’t see the rationale for it 

Discussing the ABM treaty, Lieut 
General James Abrahamson 
SDI, said that his program might confront 
“a problem in terms of the narrow inter- 
pretation of the treaty somewhere in 
1989,” two years earlier than previous 
Administration estimates. Perle declared 
that a new, looser interpretation of the 


director of 
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ABM treaty, one that would permit the de- 
velopment of SDI technology, “is going to 
happen within the lifetime of this Admin- 
istration.” Although Nitze assented that 
the less restrictive interpretation was cor- 
rect, he denied that it was Administration 
policy to apply it to SDI 

The latest Soviet offer in Geneva may 
force Reagan to resolve these disputes 
over the nature of SDI and its role in arms 
control. At a special session of the two 
delegations, Chief Soviet Negotiator Vik- 
tor Karpov presented proposals that 
made an explicit connection between re- 
ducing weapons and limiting 
strategic defense programs. The plan am- 
plifies an informal one the Soviets made 
last month that sought to set limits on 
America’s SDI program through main- 
taining continued adherence to the ABM 
treaty. In making their offer, the Soviets 
have done precisely what U.S. officials 
have been wanting them to do for months 
quietly present a serious plan that con- 
tains points of flexibility and possible con- 
cessions. “In the past few days,” said 
Nitze at the TIME conference, “there have 
been a number of indications that the So- 
viets may be moving toa more flexible po- 
sition than anything that they have exhib- 
ited during the long four rounds of 
negotiations.” 

One apparent concession is that in 
setting a numerical limit on each side’s ar- 
senal of strategic warheads, Moscow 
would no longer insist on counting Ameri- 
“forward-based” nuclear weapons 
systems, such as those deployed on carri- 
er-based warplanes and on planes and 
missiles based in Europe. However, in- 
stead of cutting the limit on strategic war- 


offensive 


ca’s 


heads from the 3,600 they previously pro- 
posed, the Soviets now want to include all 
cruise missiles in the total and set the ceil- 
ing at 8,000. Since the US. is first and 
foremost interested in slashing the num- 
ber of warheads deployed on big land 
based missiles, which form the backbone 
of Moscow’s threatening arsenal, this as- 
pect of the Soviet plan is likely to present 
a problem 

At his press conference last week, the 
President was guarded about the Soviet 
moves. But he seemed to go out of his way 
to sound conciliatory. In answer to a ques 
tion about a recent speech, Reagan said 
that he must have “goofed someplace” if it 
appeared that he had linked Mikhail Gor- 
bachev with Fidel Castro, Yasser Arafat 
and Muammar Gaddafi. The President 
twice described Gorbachev as “the first 
Soviet leader to my knowledge that has 
ever voluntarily spoken of reducing and 
eliminating nuclear weapons.” ( Not quite 
Moscow’s long-standing position has been 
that it would someday like to see the elim- 
ination of all nuclear weapons.) 

In his attempts to sound accommo- 
dating, Reagan further muddled the issue 
of whether he had in fact decided to aban- 
don the SALT I treaty. The Administra- 
tion is in the process of dismantling one 
missile-carrying submarine, thus keeping 
the U.S. within the pact’s ceilings. But it 
asserted that it would breach the limits 
late this year, as more B-52 bombers were 
equipped with cruise missiles. It is possi- 
ble, however, said Spokesman Larry 
Speakes, that another submarine might 
be decommissioned when the cruise mis- 
siles put the U.S. over the SALT I limit 
Exactly what are you going todo on SALT? 

TIME 
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Reagan was asked at his press conference 
“We've got several months 
reach that point,” Reagan answered, add 
ing that he was waiting to see what the So- 
viets did on arms control. He and his ad 
visers spent the next day trying to clarify 
his less than explicit remarks. “The SALT 
treaty no longer exists,” said Speakes 
brusquely. Said a Soviet spokesman al a 
news conference in Washington: “Actual 
abandonment and withdrawal from the 
treaty will affect the entire situation in a 
most seriously negative way 


before we 


ome in Congress who are eager 

to preserve SALT Il point lo assess 

ments suggesting that abandoning 

the agreement could backfire on 
the U.S. According toa report prepared by 
the CIA for the Congressional Joint Eco 
nomic Committee, the Soviets would be 
better suited to capitalize on the scrapping 
of SALT I because of two basic advantages 
active production lines for manufacturing 
ICBMS, strategic bombers and submarine 
launched missiles; and the greater throw 
weight of Soviet missiles, which would al- 
low them to be loaded up with many more 
warheads. House Armed Services Chair- 
man Les Aspin says the Soviet production 
line superiority would permit Soviet stra- 


tegic forces to grow 65% by 1989 
compared with 45% for the U.S. The 


House Foreign Relations Committee 
passed a resolution last week urging the 
President to adhere to the limits, and legis- 
lation has been introduced in both the 
House and the Senate to block funding of 
any weapons that would exceed the terms 
of SALT I 

Congress Is involved in an intense tug- 


a U.S. Arms Negotiator Max Kampleman 
greets his Soviet counterpart, Viktor 
Karpov, in Geneva; SDI Director Lieut. 
General James Abrahamson; laser research 
at Lawrence Livermore Labs in California 





of-war with the Administration over SDI 
funding. The Administration is asking for 


$4.8 billion in SDI research money for 
1987, an increase of 72% over this year’s 
budget. No way, says a bipartisan group 


of 48 Senators who have signed a letter 
asking for a $2 billion cut in money for 
SDI, arguing that funding should be kept 
to “approximately 3% real growth.” Some 
legislators are reluctant to fund SDI be 
cause they see it as the death knell of SALT 
Il, the ABM pact and arms control in gen 
eral. Aspin predicts that Congress will 
freeze this year’s $2.8 billion SDI budget 
The members of the House Armed Ser 
vices Committee rank SDI as a 
low priority. In the Senate, a subcommit 
tee working on the SDI funding proposal 
cut $800 million from the Administration 
request last Friday, with conservative Re 
publican Orrin Hatch joining those seek- 
ing more substantial slashes 

In order to preserve funding for SDI 
the Administration will have to determine 
more precisely what role Star Wars will 
play in the strategic balance. Is it an um- 
brella against Armageddon, an expensive 


he says 


set of exotic gadgetry to protect missile si- 
merely a Buck Rogers fantasy? 
Could it be the ultimate bargaining chip to 
exchange for deep reductions in threaten- 
ing missiles or the catalyst for an arms race 
beyond the fears of reason? Long before 
the scientists begin to perfect SDI's technol- 
policymakers th 
| 


los or 





ogies must grapple w 


these questions The answers are essenti 
to the future of arms control, a stable nuc 

ar balance and a secure foundation for Sov 
et-American relations By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary and Barrett 


Seaman/Washington 














Nitze, above, hinted at the intriguing possibility of an 

offense-defense swap. SDI skeptics Drell, Slocombe 
and Ruina, clockwise at right, warned against setting off an 
offense-defense spiral. Perle, far right, asserted that even a 


partly effective shield could enhance stability. 


Strategic Questions 


Will SDI bring greater nuclear stability—or less? 


To Ronald Reagan, the mutu- 

Mal suicide pact that has pre- 

cariously preserved the nucle- 

ar peace for the past quarter- 

century is unacceptable, 

indeed immoral. Why not, he asked in his 

famous Star Wars speech, switch from a 

policy of mutual assured destruction (MAD) 

to one of mutual assured survival by creat- 

ing a defensive shield that would “render 

nuclear weapons obsolete”? Although that 

dream might seem unassailable, the strate- 

gic realities involved raise a far more unset- 

tling question: Will the attempt to create a 

nuclear shield enhance stability or under- 

mine it? In attempting to rid the planet of 

doomsday weapons, might SDI merely in- 
crease the risk of their use? 

At the TIME conference on SDI, it was 
apparent that there was a deep division 
within the Administration over the real 
aim of SDI. While he applauded Reagan’s 
“vision,” Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Richard Perle bluntly stated that a leak- 
proof Astrodome against missiles “is not a 
short-term proposition, and it may not 
even be possible in the long term.” Gerold 
Yonas, the chief scientist for SDI, was 
equally emphatic. “The idea that we are 
going to protect all the people somehow 
with a perfect defense” is the “wrong ap- 
proach.” Instead, he argued, the goal is to 
make the Kremlin unsure that it could 
launch a strike that would knock out 
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America’s capacity to retaliate. The imme- 
diate goal of SDI, Perle agreed, is “not the 
defense of the nation as a whole, not of ev- 
ery city and person in it, but the defense of 
America’s capacity to retaliate.” Thus he 
saw a more realistic mission for a space- 
based defense system: guarding “our criti- 
cal defense installations, ballistic missiles, 
command and control facilities.” He added 
that “a 50% effective defense could make a 
significant and I think vital stabilizing con- 
tribution.” Later at the conference, when 
Arms-Control Adviser Paul Nitze was in- 
formed of Perle’s statements, he expressed 
surprise. “I know for a fact,” said Nitze, 
“that it is contrary to the White House 
view of the matter. Maybe it’s his view, but 
I can’t understand the rationale for it.” 
The rationale, according to those who 
advocate a system to protect silos, is that 
they are now vulnerable to a pre-emptive 
attack by the Soviets’ vast arsenal of fast, 
accurate warheads. At the conference, 
Walter Slocombe, who during the Carter 
Administration held a Pentagon post 
comparable to the one now occupied by 
Perle, agreed that “in principle” defend- 
ing silos is “not a bad idea.” But, he ar- 
gued, there are cheaper and more reliable 
ways to defend the U.S. capability to re- 
taliate. Among those suggested at the con- 
ference: hardening missile silos and devel- 
oping a system of mobile missiles that 
would be less vulnerable to attack. If pro- 





tecting silos is the real aim of SDI, asked 
Stanford Physicist Sidney Drell, why has 
the Administration dropped all funding 
for the one defensive system now known 
to be an effective terminal defense: nucle- 
ar-tipped interceptor missiles? Though he 
personally does not favor an active missile 
defense, Drell questioned the logic of di- 
verting money from available off-the- 
shelf technology and using it to chase 
Reagan's dream of a multilayered shield 
against all Soviet missiles 

Protecting specific targets, be they cit- 
ies or silos, is not a new idea. Every Presi- 
dent from Eisenhower to Nixon consid- 
ered some kind of terminal defense, said 
M.I.T. Engineering Professor Jack Ruina, 
who began advising on nuclear strategy 
during the Eisenhower Administration 
Yet each of those Presidents was ulti- 
mately bedeviled by a stark truth about 
nuclear weapons: it has always been 
cheaper to build offensive weapons than 
defenses to stop them. Earlier Presidents, 
asserted Ruina, realized that by building 
defenses, they would just invite the Soviets 
to build more and different types of of- 
fenses, thus igniting a destabilizing new 
round in the arms race 

Even if the presidential dream of a 
perfect defense against Soviet ICBMs could 
be erected, it would not stop the Soviets 
from using other offensive weapons, such 
as bombers and low-flying cruise missiles 
Yonas acknowledged that defending 
against cruise missiles is “really not part 
of spDI.” To stop a bomber or cruise-missile 
attack would require an extremely costly 
air-defense system. Even then, an enemy 
could no doubt find ways to transport a 
devastating nuclear bomb to the U.S 

While acknowledging the risk of an 
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intensified offense-defense spiral, Perle 
speculated that the Soviets might not even 
try to overwhelm a partly effective shield 
against ballistic missiles. “It just may be,” 
he said, “that the development of a de- 
fense would discourage the Soviets from 
making the very sizable investments nec- 


essary to overcome that defense.” This 

| was a curiously optimistic view from a 

| hard-liner who in the past has always as- 
sumed the worst about Soviet intentions 
Nitze, on the other hand, argued that the 
U.S. cannot afford to hope that the Soviets 
will in effect say “uncle.” 

Nitze stressed, as he has on earlier oc- 
casions, that the U.S. should not deploy SDI 
unless it is “survivable.” It cannot be so vul- 
nerable that the Soviets would be tempted 
to shoot it down. And it must be “cost-ef- 
fective at the margin.” This means that 
once SDI is deployed, it must not be cheaper 
for the Soviets to add new offensive weap- 
ons than it is for the U.S. to add new de- 
fenses to stop them. This standard has met 
some resistance from the chief of the SDI 
program, Air Force Lieut. General James 
Abrahamson. In testimony before Con- 
gress two months ago, Abrahamson argued 
| that SDI should be “affordable,” a more 

elastic definition. Nitze, a shrewd bureau- 
cratic infighter, persuaded the President to 
sign a national security decision directive 
making his criterion official policy 


sked at the TIME conference 
whether he was trying to skirt 
Nitze’s standard, Abrahamson de- 
murred. He conceded that he might have 
| “erred” by using the word “affordable,” 
but he seemed to fudge by insisting that 
the question was not merely economic 
“You also have to consider the military 
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situation and what the danger is that the 
nation faces.” Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger, in an interview with TIME 
last week, was more explicit in challeng- 
ing Nitze’s standard. “I think the techni- 
cal definition of cost-effectiveness, some- 
body trying to define what the margin 
means, is not very useful,” he declared 
“We can afford to do what we have to do 


My own feeling is that we should do sp1 if 


it is in any way technically feasible.” 

Star Wars has become so controver- 
sial in the academic community that hun- 
dreds of scientists have signed petitions 
saying they refuse to work on the pro- 
gram. This rather short-sighted view was 
not shared even by the critics of SDI at the 
TIME conference. They agreed that re- 
search should continue, both to match So- 
viet efforts and to preserve the remote 
possibility that someone someday might 
discover a technology that diminishes the 
inherent advantage of offense 

Building effective nuclear defenses, 
the conferees acknowledged, is as much a 
political challenge as it is a technological 
one. The shift from “offense-dominated” 
deterrence to “defense-dominated” deter- 
rence, in the argot of the experts, must be 
accompanied by arms control. “The path 
to a safer world,” argued Drell, “is going 
to be paved largely by the negotiating pro- 
cess, not by another laser.” 

For more than a decade, a rickety 
arms-control structure has attempted to 
keep a lid on the offense-defense spiral 
The ABM agreement in the 1972 SALT | 
talks curtailed missile defenses, while an 
interim treaty that year and the SALT II 
talks of 1979 limited offensive weapons 
In the view of Administration hawks, 
however, arms control has been a failure 
Because they felt they could not compete 
with the U.S. in building missile defenses, 
Perle said, the Soviets agreed to the ABM 
treaty and “cleverly negotiated a halt on 
our side while intensifying their own ef- 
fort.” The Soviets have now “reversed the 
relative capacity of the two countries to 
deploy a defense,” he charged 

Defense Department hard-liners led 
by Weinberger and Perle are pressing to 
scuttle the existing arms-control frame- 
work by abandoning SALT Il and adopting 
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a revisionist interpretation of the ABM 
treaty. In its Article V, the ABM pact for- 
bids development, testing and deploy- 
ment of any new ABM system—land- 
based, sea-based or space-based. But 
Perle has focused on another provision of 
the treaty, the so-called Agreed Statement 
D, which declares that defenses based on 
“other physical principles” undreamed of 
by the 1972 negotiators would be “subject 
to discussion.” The negotiating record, ac- 
cording to Perle, shows that the Soviets 
repeatedly asked, “How can you ban phe- 
nomena you haven't discovered yet?” The 
ABM treaty, he thus argues, is no impedi- 
ment to forging ahead with Star Wars 


itze, who helped negotiate the 1972 

ABM treaty, said he believes this 

expanded interpretation of the 
ABM agreement is “correct.” Neverthe- 
less, he reaffirmed that the Administra- 
tion's policy is to stick to the hitherto ac- 
cepted interpretation of the ABM treaty, 
which would restrict Star Wars develop- 
ment. Of Perle’s statement earlier in the 
day that the U.S. would adopt the looser 
ABM interpretation during “the lifetime of 
this Administration” in order to proceed 
with testing SDI, Nitze responded, “I 
think there is no doubt but that that is the 
view of Mr. Weinberger and Mr. Perle, 
but it is certainly not my view, and I do 
not believe it to have been so decided by 
the President.” 

Nitze, who decried the Soviets’ superi- 
ority in heavy land-based missiles as “a 
road to disaster,” did insist that the U.S 
“cannot accept” the Soviets’ demand that 
the U.S. halt “substantive” work on SDI 
Yet he hinted that SDI could be an impor- 
tant chip to use in a bargain that would 
trade limits on offensive weapons for lim- 
its on defensive ones. His language in his 
speech to the conference was carefully 
hedged, but its implications were intrigu- 
ing. “Were the Soviets to work with us ina 
meaningful exploration of significant re- 
ductions” in offensive weapons, he stated, 
“we could examine how the level of de- 
fense would logically be affected by the 
nature and level of offensive arms.” 

“I'd be interested myself in talking to 
them about that kind of trade,” Nitze stat- 
ed at a question-and-answer session 
Asked if the President would share his in- 
terest, Nitze answered, “I honestly believe 
that the President is in fact very much in- 
terested in working out a deal” if it was 
“consistent with the security interests of 
the U.S.” and part of a “general move to- 
ward a stable relationship between the 
two sides.’ What the President does not 
want, said Nitze, “is a bad agreement 
with the U.S.S.R.” 

Persuading both the Soviets and Rea- 
gan to make the concessions that would 
be necessary to strike such a grand com- 
promise will be difficult. Just as difficult, 
perhaps, as developing the technology re- 
quired to make Star Wars a reality. On 
this essential point, Drell gave Albert 
Einstein the last word: “Politics is much 
harder than physics.” By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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SDI slide show: clockwise from top left, a space-based 
laser station; a giant mirror reflecting a laser beam from 
earth to its target; a battle-management scenario; a particle- 


beam system for detecting warheads 
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Source: Report by staffs of Senators Proxmure, Johnston and Chiles 


Scientific Hurdles 


From sensors to software, the needs are daunting 


An all-out Soviet nuclear at- 
tack on the U.S. could entail 
an intercontinental _ blitz- 
krieg: thousands of missiles 
launched from enemy territo- 
ry, letting loose tens of thousands of dead 
ly warheads surrounded by a nebula of 
hurtling decoys and debris. In half an 
hour, this lethal “threat cloud” would be 
over the U.S., raining destruction on cities 
and military targets alike 
Trying to stop this deluge would 
require enormous technological break- 
throughs in at least four areas: sensors, 
lasers, particle beams and computer pro- 
gramming. Should such advances occur, 
SDI proponents argue, a reasonably effec- 
tive Star Wars defense would reduce to vir- 
tually zero the number of Soviet interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles (ICBMs) getting 
through outer space to their targets. But 
critics respond that virtually zero is not 
enough when nuclear weapons are in- 
volved. Moreover, the Soviets have other 
ways to deliver a bomb—from offshore 
submarines or cruise missiles, for example, 
neither of which could be intercepted by 
proposed SDI technology 
SDI planners see their defense as a 
multilayered “architecture” that could 
blunt a Soviet attack during the three dis- 
tinct stages of delivery: the missile’s boost, 
or launch, phase: midcourse, essentially 
the intercontinental space flight after the 
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nuclear warheads and decoys have been | 
released; and terminal, or re-entry, when 
the deadly warheads drop back into 
earth’s atmosphere heading toward their 
targets. The most important of these is the 
boost phase, during which an ICBM’s mul- 
tiple warheads are still onboard and can 
be knocked out with a single shot. Hitting 
a missile in boost, says Stanford Physicist 
Sidney Drell, “is like tackling the quarter- 
back before he can throw the ball.” SDI 
Director Air Force Lieut. General James 
Abrahamson told the TIME conference it 
represents the “big payoff” of Star Wars 
Boost phase provides certain other 
opportunities for the defender. As missiles 
rocket through the atmosphere, their 
thrusters emit a hot, bright tail of fire, 
making them an excellent target for heat- 
seeking infrared sensors. SDI researchers 
hope to develop small, inexpensive but 
highly accurate self-guided missiles 
known as “smart rocks,” which could 
home in on a rapidly moving missile or 
warhead and destroy it by force of impact 
But if boost-phase kill is attractive, it 
is not easily achieved. Because infrared 
sensors cannot “see” around the curve of 
the earth, they must be in an orbit high 
enough to spy into Soviet territory. Some 
would even have to be fixed in geosyn- 
chronous orbit, 22,300 miles up. Smart 
rocks would also have to be launched 
from space in order to hit a missile during 
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boost. One plan would fire the rockets 
from “gun pods” in low orbit so they could 
speed to the vicinity of a rising Soviet mis- 
sile. But Ashton Carter of Harvard, an SDI 
skeptic, points out that such sensors and 
gun pods would be vulnerable: “Hovering 
a couple of hundred kilometers over ene- 
my territory is a very uncomfortable place 
to operate.” In fact, the entire SDI appara 
tus for boost-phase sensing and shoot 
down would have to be predeployed in 
space and would therefore be extremely 
susceptible to a pre-emptive enemy at- 
tack. “It is easier to destroy the space- 
based components of a strategic defense 
system,” says former Secretary of Defense 
Harold Brown, “than it is to destroy the 
ballistic missiles.” 


or would defenders have much time 
to identify and hit a missile during 
this initial stage, Today the Soviet 
ICBM boost phase lasts up to five minutes 
“Fast-burn booster” technology now in de 
velopment may cut that time to as little as 
50 seconds—a “short fighting window 
Missiles that escape the boost phase 
and enter midcourse flight present an 
overwhelming problem. By that time they 
have released their re-entry vehicles (war- 
heads aimed at US. targets), as well as 
thousands of decoys and reflective metal 
scraps known as chaff, forming a threat 
cloud of up to | million objects. The chal- 
lenge for a defense during this 20-minute 
midcourse flight is to pick the RVs out of 
this debris and disable them 
Infrared sensors are ineffective at this 
stage, so recent research has concentrat- 
ed on an interactive sensor, a stream of 
highly accelerated uncharged atomic par- 
ticles that would penetrate an object and 
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SDI's Chief Scientist Gerold 

Yonas, above, and one of his 
critics, Harvard public policy profes- 
sor Ashton Carter 





“see” what is inside. When these neutral 
particle beams hit a massive object like a 
warhead, gamma rays are emitted. De- 
coys, which have very little mass, give off 
virtually no emissions. “When you get a 
signal,” said SDI’s Chief Scientist Gerold 
Yonas, “it’s the warhead. When you 
don’t, it’s a decoy.” At present the para- 
phernalia needed to produce these beams 
is so large that it would be impossible to 
put in orbit as a fighting machine 

Once the real warheads have been 
identified, they could be targeted for kill 
by laser weapons, intense beams of light 
that could destroy a Soviet missile or war- 
head by burning through its skin or, in a 
pulsating version, by hitting it with a 
sledgehammer-type blow. SDI scientists 
have been exploring the merits of deploy- 
ing several types of laser weapons in 
space. Chemical lasers, generated by the 
reaction of gases such as hydrogen and 
fluorine, are now considered too unwieldy 
for space deployment. When they are 
ground based, their long-wavelength 
beam would be too ineffective to pene- 
trate the atmosphere and make a missile 
kill. Today the hottest option is the free- 
electron laser, generated by the action of 
electromagnetic fields on electrons. Al- 
though it might also be too big to lift into 
orbit, this laser has a shorter wavelength, 
which gives it the potential to penetrate 
the atmosphere from the ground. What- 
ever ground-based laser weapons are cho- 
sen, their beams would have to be 
bounced off high-tech mirrors that would 
retarget them from space. 

Warheads that survive the boost and 


| midcourse onslaughts hurtle toward earth 





in a “terminal” phase, the last 125 miles 
and the final two minutes of their mission 


Back in the atmosphere, space-related 
problems no longer deter the defender 
An RV can be detected by standard imag- 
ing radar and shot down, preferably with 
smart rocks. But little time remains once 
the RVs are spotted, which means a de- 
fense runs the risk of being overwhelmed 
In addition, the Soviets could blind radar 
with nuclear bursts in the sky and skew 
targeting by outfitting their RVs with 
stubby wings that would allow them to 
maneuver and escape the defensive rock- 
ets. Like fast-burn missiles in boost phase 
and decoys in midcourse, stubby wings 
are just one of the available conventional 
methods the Soviets might use to counter 
complicated Star Wars technologies 

Whatever obstacles SDI must over- 
come in developing sensors and weapons 
are dwarfed by the difficulty of coordinat- 
ing these elements into an overall defense 
Says SDI Critic John Pike of the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists: “The issue is 
not whether some individual SDI elements 
work, but whether it would work at the 
systems level.” For SDI to be effective, bat- 
tle-management computers must coordi- 
nate sensing devices, track myriad Soviet 
warheads throughout their flight, aim the 
U.S. weapons, assess the success of a hit 
and then retarget. 

In addition, the space-based portion 
of the SDI system, including the lethal 
smart rocks and beam weapons, would be 
orbiting the earth. All battle-manage- 
ment information, including detection 
and tracking of Soviet ICBMs, would have 
to be relayed from one satellite complex 
to the next, as parts of the entire affair 
moved alternately in and out of range of 
the U.S.S.R.’s threatening zone. The com- 





puter software needed to direct such a de- 
fense is vastly more complicated than any 
yet operating: Yonas estimates that up to 
50 million lines of information code would 
be necessary. The space shuttle’s operat- 
ing software consists of only about 
500,000 lines, and still computer glitches 
have resulted in frequent launch delays 


et because the stakes are so im- 
measurably high, the SDI system 
would have to work perfectly the 
first time out. Yonas concedes that “there 
is no way we could go into battle without a 
system that has been highly tested.” But 
there is no way to test the system under 
real battlefield conditions. Final testing 
will be done in simulations by the “na- 
tional test bed,” a supremely sophisticated 
computer-video model of a nuclear battle 
incorporating SDI components. The peo- 
ple who program the test bed must try to 
anticipate every countermeasure the Sovi- 
ets might conceive. Said Stanford's Drell: 
“You can’t say to the Russians, ‘Hold 
your attack. I’m not quite ready.’ ” 
SDI advocates cite promising advances 


in complex technologies. But few scientific | 


experts find it possible to put faith in the 
ability of such a system to operate in a nu- 
clear showdown. At the TIME conference, 
Drell quoted a pertinent scene from Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV, Part I: “ ‘I can call spir- 
its from the vasty deep, says Glendower 
‘Why, so can I, or so can any man,’ replies 
Hotspur. “But will they come when you do 
call for them?’ ” Given the unique mission 
of SDI, and the stakes involved, that 
question is critical By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Michael Duffy and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 











How to Master Starspeak 


Ww 


hen Star Wars enthusiasts speak of an engagement in the national test bed, 
they are not talking about what one might think, even when rubber mirrors 


and hardbodies are tossed in. The SDI program, making no effort to construct a 
multilayered shield for the English language, has launched a lot of new lingo. A 


sampler: 


National Test Bed: A high-tech computer and video operation designed to simulate 


space-battle scenarios. 


Hardbody: A targeted missile, often hidden from infrared detection by its huge 


plume of heat and gas. 


Smart Rocks: Small kinetic-energy projectiles that can be hurled at missiles or 


warheads. 


Pop-Up: The fast launch of a missile carrying a nuclear weapon to generate an X- 
ray laser that can shoot from space; because the system is not already in orbit, it is 


not vulnerable to a pre-emptive strike. 


Rubber Mirror: A computerized mirror of thin glass on honeycomb panels; the 
panels are controlled by microchips and mechanical arms that enable them to 
compensate for the distorting effects of the earth’s atmosphere on laser beams. 
Interactive Discrimination: A system that transmits neutral particle beams to dis- 
tinguish warheads, which emit gamma rays, from decoys, which do not. 

Red Team: A group of scientists within SDI whose task it is to develop and analyze 
possible Soviet countermeasures to the program. 

Space Mines: Orbiting explosives designed to threaten satellite defenses. 
Precursor Bursts: Nuclear explosions in space designed to foil defensive systems 
by creating a background of nuclear emissions, magnetic pulses and heat that can 


fool sensors. 
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Grand Compromise 





SDI could end the arms-control stalemate 


President Reagan’s Strategic 
Defense Initiative has had a 
stunningly paradoxical effect 
on arms control. The Ameri- 
can effort to create a shield 
against enemy missiles has given the Sovi- 
ets a fresh incentive to develop new offen- 
sive weapons that would burst the re- 
maining bonds of the arms-control 
process, which has been in stale- 
mate. Yet it has also given the Sovi- 
ets an incentive to return to the bar- 
gaining table and offer serious 
proposals in the hope of tightening 
the bonds of arms control around 
SD1 itself. If there is a summit in No- 
vember or December, Reagan the 
Star Warrior might be able to ex- 
tract from Mikhail Gorbachev an 
agreement-in-principle for a trade- 
off between existing Soviet offensive 
forces and the American SDI while it 
is still only a gleam in the Presi- 
dent's eye. Since there are reasons to 
question whether SDI is scientifically 
feasible or strategically wise, re- 
stricting the program to research in 
exchange for significant reductions 
in the most threatening Soviet weap- 
ons could be the deal of the century. 

Because of his awesome political 
strength, Reagan is in a unique posi- 
tion to cut that deal with the Krem- 
lin and win the approval of Con- 
gress. But to do so, he will require 
not only the luck and acumen he has 
already demonstrated in such abundance 
but a clearer understanding than he has 
shown to date of both the risks and oppor- 
tunities he faces as a result of SDI. He will 
also need a firmer ability to control the 
unruly, ideologically divided bureaucracy 
over which he presides. 

Both the case against SDI and the con- 
siderable leverage it gives the U.S. in arms 
control stem from the peculiar nature of 
nuclear weapons. Because they are too 
powerful to use and too powerful to de- 
fend against, nuclear weapons are self- 
deterring. The two nations that possess 
such huge arsenals of last resort dare not 
go to war against each other. As Stanford 
Physicist Sidney Drell put it during the 
TIME conference, mutual assured destruc- 
tion (MAD) “is not a policy but a condi- 
tion.” There is something almost poetic in 
the concept: for the first time in history, 
two major enemies have kept the peace by 
keeping themselves vulnerable. 

Not that either is comfortable with 
that vulnerability. But previous attempts 
to seek defensive protection from nuclear 
delivery systems have merely spawned 
new types of such systems. In the 1950s 











and ‘60s, the superpowers threatened 
each other with bombers and defended 
themselves with antiaircraft installations. 
But air defenses only stimulated the de- 
velopment of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. Then both sides developed anti- 
ballistic missiles, but they soon learned 
that these could be overwhelmed by mis- 
siles with multiple independently targe- 





table re-entry vehicles, known as MIRVS. 
The way in which ABMs provoked MIRVs 
is the classic paradigm of an “offense-de- 
fense spiral.” The resulting proliferation 
of MIRVs has been one of the most disrup- 
tive factors in both the preservation of 
strategic stability and the quest for arms 
control. 

Today the stockpiles of the superpow- 
ers are roughly comparable in overall size, 
and the U:S. has an edge in some weapons 
(such as cruise missiles and submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles). But the Sovi- 
ets have an advantage in a key category: 
accurate, destructive warheads on ICBMS. 
They have more than 6,000, compared 
with some 2,000 for the U.S. Those are the 
“silo busters,” the instruments of a hypo- 
thetical first-strike threat against Ameri- 
ca’s 1,000 ICBM launchers. 

This Soviet preponderance in ICBM 
warheads contributed to Reagan’s disen- 
chantment with Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT) as well as to his enthusiasm for 
SDI. For years he had questioned the effica- 
cy and morality of MAD. Was not there a 
better way to keep the nuclear peace than 


through a suicide pact? Wasn't there some | political intimidation and blackmail that | 
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way to mount a defense that really would 
defend against all those Soviet weapons? 

This was a legitimate question, one that 
has gnawed since the dawn of the nuclear 
age. But more than three years and $4.7 bil- 
lion after Reagan’s Star Wars speech of 
March 1983, there is no evidence that the 
answer this time is yes. Even if SDI could 
theoretically create a system that is surviv- 
able (i.e., invulnerable to a crippling pre- 
emptive attack) and cost-effective at the 
margin (cheaper to maintain than the ene- 
my’s offensive countermeasures)—and 
there is no evidence yet that this is possi- 
ble—the situation would not last long. 
While one side is perfecting its defenses, the 
other is working feverishly on countermea- 
sures—and very likely nuclear countermea- 
sures, precisely because those are 
probably going to be the most cost-ef- 
fective. It may be a permanent fact of 
the nuclear age that offense wins. No 
matter what SDI produces in the way 
of lasers and particle beams, the Sovi- 
ets’ nuclear offense—unless it is con- 
strained by arms-control agree- 
ments—will eventually be able to 
“beat” Reagan’s ray guns just as it 
beat Ike’s antiaircraft system and 
Nixon's ABMS. 

In an attempt to deal with that 
dilemma, some officials have linked 
SDI to arms control: the superpowers 
should agree to an orderly, regulated 
transition from the MAD world of 
“offense-dominant” deterrence to 
one of “defense-dominant” deter- 
rence; while developing and phasing 
in their defenses, they would reduce 
their offenses. That scheme, howev- 
er, leads straight into another dilem- 
ma. One side’s defenses are virtually 
certain to appear more ominous to 
the other side than they are intended. 
How can the Soviets be expected 
to reduce their offensive weapons when 
they need those weapons—and more— 
to overcome burgeoning American de- 
fenses? Says former Defense Secretary 
James Schlesinger: “By asking the Soviets 
to reduce offense while we pose to them 
the possibility of greatly increased Ameri- 
can defense, the Administration has cre- 
ated a situation in which the Soviets can- 
not accommodate the U.S. even if they 
wanted to.” 


he question of the hour—and of the 

coming months—is to what extent 

the Soviets might be willing to ac- 
commodate the U:S. in order to head off 
SDL. This possibility is sometimes called 
the “grand compromise.” Such a deal 
could accomplish what Reagan pro- 
claimed as his goal when he sought to re- 
place SALT with the Strategic Arms Re- 
duction Talks during his first term. The 
Soviets would be required to cut back dras- 
tically on their ICBM warheads in a way 
that reduced or, better yet, eliminated the 
theoretical possibility of a first strike 
against American ICBMs and the danger of 
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hat voice. You know it well. Haunting 
Romantic. Velvety smooth from one ballad 

to the next. It must be Johnny Mathis. 

Now you can enjoy “Chances Are”. ..“It's Not for 
Me to Say"...“Call Me”...“The Twelfth of Never” 
and many more of his biggest hits in Time-Lire Music's 
Johnny Mathis album, your introduction to the 
LEGENDARY SINGERS collection 

The singers that first stirred your heart. Original 
hit recordings that moved you to dream...and dance! 

Remember Nat King Cole whispering his 
endearments in “Mona Lisa.” The vibrant sounds of 
Ella Fitzgerald at her best in “A-Tisket, A-Tasket.” 
The unmistakably polished style of Frank Sinatra in 
“Day In—Day Out.” The music of Perry Como, Lena 
Horne, Judy Garland and others brought to life 
through Time-Lire Music's state-of-the-art engineering 

Every album in the collection features 22 original 
recordings by one artist—each sounding better than 
ever before. Because all recordings have been 
remastered to provide rich, distortion-free sound. No 
background noise or hiss. Just the marvelous music 
you've loved so long. And we're so sure you'll agree, 
we're offering you a 10-day audition, free 

Choose from two durable, top-quality records, 
or one Dolby-encoded, double-length chrome cassette 
tape. Both include fascinating notes about the artist 
and the recordings 

What a marvelous way to rediscover the soft, 
sweet sound of your favorite vocalists from the “40s 
and ‘50s. 
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they might derive from that capabili- 
ty. During his first term, Reagan pro- 
posed drastic reductions in Soviet of- 
fensive forces, especially in ICBM 
warheads. But his only leverage then 
was the prospect of an American of- 
fensive buildup, which included 
plans for the ten-warhead MX mis- 
sile and the highly accurate Trident 
II submarine-launched ballistic mis- 
sile (SLBM). 

The Soviets were willing to risk 
an offense-offense arms race and 
were not prepared to bargain away 
their existing weapons for future 
American ones. But the prospect of 
an offense-defense race is another 
matter. If SDI goes ahead, the Soviets 
will have to spend vast amounts of 
money expanding and transforming 
their offensive and defensive sys- 
tems to cope with the new American 
threat. It would be cold comfort to 
the Kremlin that SDI would proba- 
bly end up costing the U.S. more 
than the countermeasures would 
cost the U.S.S.R. Faced with an offense- 
defense arms race, the Kremlin might 
choose instead to pay a sizable price in So- 
viet offense in order to curtail SDI. 

That choice did not come into focus 
until late in the first Reagan term, after 
the Soviets had walked out of the Geneva 
talks. SDI was a factor in luring them back 
to the bargaining table last year. For that 
Reagan deserves credit, and his critics 
owed him some patient support as the ne- 
gotiations have proceeded during the past 
year. SDI helped elicit from the Soviets a 














dizzying barrage of proposals—some 
largely propagandistic headline grabbers, 
some formal treaty language put forward 
in diplomatic channels and some sotto 
voce feelers. Sorting out the tricks, traps 
and teasers from the genuine offers is 
complicated, but the contours of what 
Moscow might be willing to offer to reach 
a grand compromise are now emerging. 
Most important, the U.S.S.R. has said 
in earlier versions of its proposal that it 
would be willing to reduce its ICBM war- 
heads from the 6,000-plus level allowed 


by SALT II to 3,600—a dramatic cut, 
nearly as deep as the one sought by 
Reagan and rejected by the Kremlin 
during the first term. For that re- 
duction to improve the strategic bal- 
ance, the Soviets would also have to 
give up what has been palpably the 
most unacceptable aspect of their 
position over the past year: an insis- 
tence on counting as “strategic” 
weapons those American shorter- 
range systems that can reach the ter- 
ritory of the U.S.S.R. If the U.S. had 
to reduce its carrier-based aircraft 
and Europe-based missiles along 
with its intercontinental weapons, it 
would have to get rid of so many 
ICBM silos that the resulting ratio of 
Soviet warheads to American tar- 
gets would be more disadvantageous 
to the US. than the current worri- 
some equation. 

But in a new version of their pro- 
posal presented in Geneva last 
week, the Soviets showed flexibility 
on a number of points, and they took 
a big step toward dropping their “reach 
criterion” and counting only genuinely 
strategic weapons as defined by SALT 
(ICBMs, SLBMs and heavy bombers). What 
was not immediately clear, however, is 
whether the new formula they are using to 
count “nuclear charges” (warheads, 
bombs, cruise missiles) will include the 
earlier “force-concentration” rule, which 
limits them to no more than 3,600 ICBM 
warheads. If that old feature is carried 
over into their new proposal, the arithme- 
tic of the Soviet position would be much 











































What the Soviets Are Doing 


One of the Administration’s repeated argu- 
ments for pursuing SDI is the excuse given by 
any kid caught in a fight: somebody else 
started it. “The Soviet Union,” President 
Reagan said last fall, “is about ten years 
ahead of us in developing a defensive sys- 
tem.” As Richard Perle put it at the TIME 
conference, “The Soviet SDI program preced- 
ed that of the U.S., and they've made a larger investment 
than we have.” But in an analysis presented to the confer- 
ence, Stephen Meyer, an associate professor of political sci- 
ence at M.I.T. who is a consultant for the Pentagon on Soviet 
technology, said that Moscow's program is far more limited 
in its aims than the U.S.’s, with its goal of building a space- 
based defense against missiles. 

“Tt is true that the Soviets do have the largest SDI pro- 
gram in the world,” Meyer said, “but that effort is over- 
whelmingly an air-defense effort.” It relies on radar systems, 
interceptor aircraft, surface-to-air missiles for anti-cruise- 
missile defense, all designed to protect targets close-in just 
before they are struck. Even the large radar being construct- 
ed at Krasnoyarsk in Siberia (which has become a focal 
point of the debate over whether Moscow is violating the 
ABM treaty) is not particularly impressive, according to Mey- 
er. “The systems do not move,” he said, but rather are fixed 
in a certain direction. “There is great uncertainty here about 
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both the operational reliability of those systems and, more 
important, the computer-processing capability.” 

Gerold Yonas, the chief scientist for SDI, noted of the So- 
viets that “their laser weapon program, if you just look at the 
size of their facilities, is mind boggling.” Exotic weapons sys- 
tems—lasers, particle beams, orbiting accelerators and the 
like—are indeed on Moscow's research agenda, Meyer said. 
But he contended that they are 20 or 30 years away from be- 
coming operational. In the Soviet Union, he said, the re- 
search phase, known as NIR, involves looking into basic sci- 
entific principles and “is not linked to weapons programs at 
all.” By one account, less than a third of these projects ever 
enter the design and engineering phase, known as OKR. Be- 
cause plant construction begins long before prototypes and 
test models have been built, it is possible to determine when 
a project has progressed to the OKR phase. “There is no such 
construction going on related to any of these exotic technol- 
ogies at all,” said Meyer. 

He pointed out that the Soviets have had serious difficul- 
ties making particle accelerators. No evidence suggests that 
they have successfully solved the problems generally beset- 
ting kinetic-energy weapons, which have rails that tend to 
warp after repeated firings, or gasdynamic and electrical- 
discharge lasers, technologies discarded by the U.S. a decade 
ago. Strategic defense requires far more than just kill mecha- 
nisms such as lasers, accelerators and particle beams. “It re- 
quires sensing, tracking control and targeting,” said Meyer. 
“This is where perhaps the grossest of all Soviet weaknesses 
in technology industry lie.” 
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your car,"On Call” will give you a reim- 
bursement of up to $100 for the services of 
a locksmith. In fact, the “On Call” plan is so 
comprehensive, it even allows you to get a 
cash advance of up to $100 through any 
Western Union office. 
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The car that comes with it. 
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more attractive. This would especially be 
true if the Soviets eventually make good 
on other hints that they might give up 
their largest MIRVed ICBMs, restrict new 
missile types to single-warhead ones and 
accept an explicit limit on ballistic-mis- 
sile throw weight (another index of strate- 
gic power in which they have a discon- 
certing edge). 


package of Soviet reductions along 

these lines would be particularly 

welcome because it would be rela- 
tively easy to verify. Verification is a criti- 
cal issue, one on which the Administra- 
tion has shed more heat than light by 
overstating the case against Soviet cheat- 
ing on SALT. Words like “massive,” 
“wholesale” and “flagrant” have 
been bandied about. But the more 
accurate description is that the Sovi- 
ets, who are Philadelphia lawyers at 
heart, have been chiseling at the 
fuzzy margins of pacts to see what 
they can get away with. That combi- 
nation of effrontery and ingenuity 
has allowed them to build a huge 
ABM radar and say it is for tracking 
satellites in space; it has allowed 
them to sneak in a formidable new 
type of ICBM and say it is just an 
improved model of a lemon they 
halfheartedly deployed nearly 20 
years ago. 

But they have not cheated on the 
numerical ceilings of SALT, because 
those are clear-cut. The limits on the 
number of ICBM silo launchers and 
on the number of MIRV loadings on 
each type of ICBM are clearly defined 
in the treaty. More important, they 
are readily monitored by U.S. spy 
satellites. At the heart of the grand 
compromise would be a lowering of 
precisely these verifiable limits. 

If the Soviets do offer to give up their 
largest missiles, they would probably de- 
mand that the U.S. give up the MX and 
the Trident II as well. That would be diffi- 
cult to accept. There are widespread ques- 
tions about how to base the MX and about 
Congress’s willingness to fund it fully. But 
the Pentagon sees the Trident II as a cru- 
cial component of the U.S. arsenal for the 
1990s because, like its predecessors, its 
submarine basing makes it invulnerable 
to a Soviet pre-emptive attack (assuming, 
of course, that the Soviets do not achieve a 
breakthrough in antisubmarine warfare). 

But the stickiest and most controver- 
sial part of the trade-off would be the lim- 
its the Soviets would demand on sp1. Here 
their position has been evolving. A year 
ago they wanted to ban not only develop- 
ment and testing but also research on 
“space-strike arms,” a term they defined 
in a way that was so comprehensive and 
one-sided it might have meant the cancel- 
lation of the space shuttle. Then, in an 
interview last August with TIME, Gorba- 
chev said that what he called fundamen- 
tal research would not be covered by the 
L ban. But Soviet officials subsequently ex- 














plained that “purposeful” research on 
strategic defenses would still be forbid- 
den. Since purpose would be a matter of 
declared intention, the American SDI 
would be outlawed, while the Soviets 
could continue testing huge high-energy 
lasers in Central Asia by claiming that 
they were for medical purposes. 

Even SDI skeptics like Sidney Drell be- 
lieve that the U.S. should maintain a vigor- 
ous—and very purposeful—research pro- 
gram in strategic defense for two reasons: 
as insurance against breakthroughs that 
the Soviets might come up with in their 
program and as a hedge against the remote 
possibility that someone, someday, really 
does discover a defensive technology that 
diminishes the advantage of offense. A se- 





rious, sustained research program is not a 
bargaining chip and should not be used as 
one. However, a research program that is 
driven by good science rather than high- 
pressure politics would not hold out false 
hopes for large-scale population defense; 
and yet it still could pave the way for a 
grand compromise by inducing the Soviets 
to agree to significant cuts in offensive 
weapons in return for reinforcing old 
agreements that limit the development of 
defensive systems. 


exploring ways to restrict SDI by reaf- 

firming the ABM treaty of 1972. That 
approach has considerable promise since 
it is potentially compatible with Reagan’s 
own public statements on SDI. Largely as 
a result of the quiet urging of British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher and 
Secretary of State George Shultz, Reagan 
has said repeatedly that SDI is a research 
program being conducted within the 
bounds of the ABM treaty. The nub of 
the American end of an offense-defense 
deal would be for Reagan to repeat that 
statement once again, only this time 


ndeed, the Soviets have recently begun 








in a document co-signed by Gorbachev. 

Thus, even though the devil would be 
in the details and a full treaty would prob- 
ably take many months if not years to ne- 
gotiate, there is no mystery about the ba- 
sic ingredients of a framework agreement 
that Reagan and Gorbachev could sign 
this year or next. They are evident to both 
advocates and opponents of arms control 
within the Administration. That is why 
the opponents, led by Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger and Richard Perle, 
have been waging a fierce but largely in- 
visible campaign to put the kibosh on the 
arms-control agreements of the past lest 
they provide the basis for new agreements 
in the future. 

Last month this faction won a major 
victory against Shultz and the State 
Department by persuading Reagan 
to declare his intent to end Ameri- 
can compliance with the offensive 
limits of SALT II at the end of the 
year. The next battle could be more 
important and more intense. Ad- 
ministration hawks are laying the 
ground for a breakout from the de- 
fensive limits of the ABM treaty. The 
terms call for the signatories to re- 
view its viability every five years, 
and it is up for review next year. The 
Pentagon and its allies elsewhere in 
the Administration are pushing for a 
looser interpretation that would ex- 
empt the development and testing of 
an SDI system from the treaty’s re- 
strictions. The result, as fully intend- 
ed, would be to render the ABM trea- 
ty worthless as the basis for a new 
deal with the Soviets. 

Sooner or later, Reagan is going 
to have to decide these issues. As in 
the past, his Administration is too 
sharply divided for the bureaucracy 
to produce anything more than 
cumbersome, half-a-loaf truces among its 
own warring factions. Like SDI, the grand 
compromise with Gorbachev would have 
to be a very personal initiative on the part 
of the President. 

For Reagan, the hardest part will be 
deferring indefinitely the fulfillment of his 
dream of a nuclear-free world in which 
ballistic missiles have rusted away in their 
silos and launching tubes. But his lieuten- 
ants, notably Perle, are talking about SDI 
not as an alternative to offensive nuclear 
weapons but as a supplement to a steadily 
upgraded American arsenal that will face 
a steadily expanding Soviet one. That, in 
fact, is what SDI would likely become, and 
such a prospect ought to be just as unap- 
pealing to the President as it is to many 
strategic experts and to the body politic 
in general. 

Once Reagan realizes what SDI has 
become, perhaps he will use it for the best 
purpose it can serve: a goad to bring about 
the first genuine reversal in the nuclear 
arms race since it began 40 years ago. 
That would be a historic legacy of which 
Ronald Reagan—and his countrymen— 
could be proud. —By Strobe Talbott 
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The only thing they didn't outgrow 


while leaving the staff plenty of time — their growing inventory list and 


Fancy Furniture started small. 
But soon customers crowded in. 
The staff got too busy to sit on the 
merchandise. Which wasn’t around 
long enough to gather dust. 

T hank goodness they furnished 
the office with a new IBM Personal 
Computer XT, today’s most popular 
business PC. Starting out with 256K 
of memory and two f floppy disk 
drives, the XT made short work of 
inventory, bookkeeping and payr¢ ll. 


to move the merchandise. Which 
they did. 

Soon Fancy Furniture needed 
new quarters. But not a new com- 
puter. Because the PC/XT is made 
to grow as a business grows. 

Tts memory was easily expanded 
to 640K. to take advantage of more 
sophisticated software. 

The simple addition of a hard 
disk provided space to store 
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expanding c ustomer file. 

What's more, they could add to 
their software collection from the 
huge and growing library of 
powerful busines programs written 
specifically for the IBM PC family. 
like the Accounting Assistant Series. 

The XT also comes with eight 
expansion slots, and a choice of 
exciting IBM peripherals. Including 
enhanced graphics adapters. 
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Modems, for high-speed communi- 
cation. And the new wide-carriage 
IBM Proprinter XL. 

In fact, the XT can grow in just 
about any direction they want— 
becoming a workstation with other 
computers through a variety of IBM 
networks. Communicating with 
mainframes. Even running 3.5-inch 
diskettes with the addition of a new 
disk drive. 


But a lot of growth depends on 


the support behind it. 


When the folks at Fancy Furniture 


purchased their XT, they also got 
IBM’ commitment to quality and 
service. Something they can appre- 
ciate now, and even more later on. 

So take a look at today’s most 
popular business PC. Its ce rtainly a 
hit at Fancy Furniture. And probably 
their only permanent fixture. 


For more information, contact 
your Authorized IBM PC Dealer or 





was the IBM Personal Computer XT. 


IBM marketing representative. For 
astore near you call 1-800-447-4700. 
In Alaska call 1-800-447-0890, 

in Canada, 1-800-465-6600. 
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‘Abortion’s Shrinking Majority 





FF: issues have divided the nation as 
sharply in the past 13 years as Roe vs. 
Wade, the 1973 Supreme Court decision 
affirming women’s constitutional right to | 
abortion. Last week it became apparent 
that states’ efforts to regulate abortion are 
having an equally divisive effect on the 
high court. In overturning a Pennsylvania 
law designed to discourage women 
seeking abortions, Justic 
mun and four co 
firmed t 












9 ief Jus- 
arply questioned 
g scope of Roe and subse- 
isions. If states cannot impose 
some limits on abortion, the Chief Justice 
concluded, “I agree we should re-exam- 
ine Roe.” 

That narrow call on the Pennsylvania 
statute was part of a one-two rebuke to 
the Reagan Administration’s support for 
the right-to-life movement. Two days ear- 
lier, by a 5-to-3 vote, the court restricted 
the Government’s attempt to police 


the quality of medical care received by 
| severely handicapped infants, Striking 
down the Administration’s controversial 
“Baby 


Doe” 


regulations, the Justices 











| ruled that the Department of Health and 
Human Services had no authority to pres- 
sure hospitals to treat handicapped new- 
borns without parental consent. 

Solicitor General Charles Fried, who 
last summer argued the Administration’s 
case for upholding the Pennsylvania law, 
stood up to the judicial barrage at a press 
conference. “Some weeks are better than 
others,” he shrugged. Seizing on Burger's 
| support for the dissenters in the Pennsy!- 
vania decision, Fried countered, “I think 
what we have here is a shift in the [abor- 
tion] balance.” 














The right-to-life movement loses a pair of controversial decisions 


Pro-lifers swiftly followed Fried’s 
lead, pointing out that while Roe vs. 
Wade had passed rt by 7 to 2, pr 
abortion majori shrunk 
in a 1983 case, a 
the convention of 
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to discourage women from an abortion. 

Writing for the court majority, Black- 
mun called this requirement “nothing less 
than an outright attempt to wedge 
Commonwealth's message 
abortion into the priva 
consent diz 
wrole g ma- 
ife, to intimi- 
continuing pregnan- 
eclting Pennsylvania's argument 
at the regulations were in the state’s 
justifiable interest, Blackmun concluded 
in what reads like a manifesto: “Our cases 
long have recognized that the Constitu- 
tion embodies a promise that a certain 
private sphere of individual liberty will be 
kept largely beyond the reach of govern- 
ment. That promise extends to women as 
well as to men. Few decisions are more 
personal and intimate, more properly pri- 
vate, or more basic to individual dignity 
and autonomy than a woman’s decision 

. . Whether to end her pregnancy.” 
























O'Connor Rehnquist * 


In dissent, Justice Byron White cau- 
tioned against defining “fundamental” 
liberties “that are nowhere mentioned in 
the Constitution.” Rather than imposing 
“its own controversial choices of value 
upon the people,” the court should return 
such hotly contested moral and political 
issues to the legislatures. The division on 
the court, White concluded, is “symptom- 
atic” of its “own insecurity over its handi- | 
work in Roe vs. Wade and the cases fol- 
lowing that decision.” 

Chief Justice Burger objected not 
to a woman’s right to obtain an abortion 
per se but to the scope of her freedom in 
seeking one. He argued that the states 
have a right to regulate the circumstances 
under which a woman may terminate a 
pregnancy. O'Connor disputed what she 
called the court majority’s “ad hoc nullifi- 
cation” ofa state regulation. 

Government intervention in deeply 
personal decisions was also central to the 
Baby Doe ruling. Baby Doe ws an infant 
boy born in 1982 suffering from Down's 
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syndrome, a congenital condition charac- 
terized by mental retardation. An Indi- 
ana hospital let him starve to death after 
his parents decided to forgo surgery to re- 
move an obstruction in his esophagus. 
Profoundly upset by the news, President 
Reagan ordered the Department of 
Health and Human Services to prevent 
all further instances of calculated neglect. 
In 1983 the department proposed a set of 
controversial regulations requiring child- 
protection agencies to police federally as- 
sisted hospitals and examine medical rec- 
ords to prevent willful neglect. 

Shortly before the regulations went 
into effect, a baby girl identified as Baby 
Jane Doe was born with severe birth de- 
fects in Port Jefferson, N.Y. After con- 
sulting doctors and other advisers, the in- 
fant’s parents decided on a program of 
antibiotics. But they vetoed corrective 
surgery that would have prolonged her 
life and left her severely retarded. Suits 
filed by a Vermont right-to-life attorney 
who had no direct interest in the case and 
by HHS, acting on the basis of the Baby Doe 
rules, were dismissed. Ultimately, the 
American Hospital Association and other 
groups sued to challenge the validity of 
the regulations and end what they consid- 
ered harassment. This suit was subse- 
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Barring the feds’ “unsolicited advice.” 


quently appealed to the Supreme Court. 

Writing for four of the Justices,* 
Justice John Paul Stevens noted that fed- 
eral law “does not authorize the Secretary 
lof HHS] to give unsolicited advice either 
to parents, to hospitals or to state officials 
who are faced with difficult treatment de- 
cisions concerning handicapped chil- 
dren.” To the court’s knowledge, no hos- 
pital had refused treatment sought by 





*Chief Justice Burger concurred in the Baby Doe 
judgment, but he did not join in the opinion or ex- 
plain his reasoning 








parents or mandated by the order of a 
state court, Stevens pointed out. More- 
over, hospitals need parental consent to 
treat a minor, handicapped or not—and 
since parents are not compelled by law to 
consent to treatment, federal regulation 
is intrusive 

Confronted by the double setback, 
President Reagan seemed to confuse the 
two rulings in his news conference last 
week. Asked about the Pennsylvania de- 
cision, he responded to the Baby Doe 
case but used words that could apply to 
both abortion and the handicapped: “If 
our Constitution means anything, it 
means that we, the Federal Government, 
are entrusted with preserving life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Well, where 
do you draw the line? Can we say to 
someone, ‘It’s all right for you to, whatev- 
er way you choose to, dispose of this hu- 
man life, and for whatever reason’? And 
I just don’t think we're finished with 
this problem at all.’ As the President well 
knows, the majority of the Justices who 
voted in favor of each ruling are age 77 or 
older. Their decisions were obviously not 
the final word on_ these difficult 
issues. —By Jamie Murphy. Reported 
by Laurence | Barrett/Denver and Anne 
Constable/Washington 

















The G.O.P. Litmus Test 


“A day that will live in infamy,” declared TV Evangelist 
Pat Robertson, referring to the Supreme Court's reaffir- 
mation last week of Roe vs. Wade. Citing Thomas Jefferson, 
the Republican presidential aspirant called the high court an 
“unelected oligarchy” and assailed the Justices as “despots.” 
Some 1,200 delegates to the National Right to Life Commit- 
tee’s convention in Denver applauded warmly. 

Then came New York’s Republican Congressman Jack 
Kemp, a more conventional politician and a virtually certain 
candidate for the 1988 presidential nomination. Kemp took 
a broader view, shunning personal attacks on the Justices 
and appealing for “not just a change of law but a change of 
heart” on abortion. His listeners responded with ovations 
that surpassed the reception given Robertson. 

Finally, Senate Majority Leader Robert Dole aroused 
the delegates, predicting, “The fight can be won if we contin- 
ue to press for the appointment of judges who interpret the 
law rather than invent the law.” 

The appearance of Robertson, Kemp and Dole in Den- 
ver signaled that abortion has become a litmus-test issue for 
right-wing support in G.O.P. 


weight in the party’s nomination struggle than their numbers 
would indicate. So the main Republican presidential hope- 
fuls were already pledging their antiabortion allegiance. 

But where was George Bush? The Vice President had a 
good claim to urgent duties in Canada, where he presented 
the U.S. position in negotiations on freer trade. J.C. Willke, 
president of the National Right to Life Committee, at first 
accused Bush of reneging on a promised Denver appearance 
but then met him amicably in the White House and with- 
drew the accusation. Willke even read a greeting from Bush 
to the convention. 

The antiabortion positions of the prospective Republi- 
can candidates differ more in emphasis than substance. Rob- 
ertson and Dole want to return to the pre- Roe status, letting 
each state decide what limitations to place on abortions; they 
assume that most will restrict them. Kemp backs an amend- 
ment that would permit abortions only in situations where 
childbirth endangered the life of the mother. Bush would add 
rape and incest to the circumstances under which abortions 
could lawfully be performed. 

Inescapably, Bush is linked to the actions of President Rea- 
gan, who has consistently opposed abortion. But Reagan has 
not satisfied the right-to-life movement's most ardent activists, 
who feel he has failed to deliver 





presidential politics. By coinci- 
dence, the three-day right-to-life 
meeting took place only five 
blocks away from a hotel that 
was host to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Organiza- 
tion for Women, one of the most 
vocal advocates of free choice. 
The two groups avoided any se- 
rious confrontations. 

The social agenda of the 
New Right has considerable 
clout within the G.O.P., and the 
right-to-life movement’s pas- 
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any effective antiabortion legisla- 
tion. Paul Brown, chief executive 
officer of the American Life 
League, a smaller antiabortion 
group, implicitly conveyed the 
passions that the issue arouses. 
“Our faith in President Ronald 
Reagan,” he declared, “may have 
been the biggest mistake in the 
history of the pro-life movement.” 
As the 1988 presidential cam- 
paign gets off to an early start, the 
abortion issue seems destined to 
play a divisive, and possibly even 
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sionate activists carry far more 


Robertson and Kemp: pledging their allegiance 


decisive, role in it. 
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Reagan, flanked by Chairman Rogers, left, and former Astronaut Neil Armstrong, accepts Challenger report in the Rose Garden 


NASA Takes a Beating 


The Rogers commission blames the agency for an avoidable accident 


he language was dry, understated, yet 
painfully clear. What caused the space 
shuttle Challenger to explode last Jan. 28, 


killing its seven passengers? “Failure of 


the pressure seal in the aft-field joint of the 
right solid-rocket motor.” Why was the 
shuttle allowed to fly if unsafe? “Neither 
Thiokol nor NASA responded adequately 
to internal warnings about the faulty seal 
There was a serious flaw in the 
decision-making process.” 

The commission appointed to investi- 
gate the Challenger accident interviewed 
more than 160 people, held hearings that 
generated 2,800 pages of transcripts, then 
summarized it all in an orderly 256-page 
report that met the deadline set by Ronald 
Reagan. Led skillfully by former Secretary 
of State William Rogers, the 13-member 
group produced a document that Wash- 
ington’s Republican Senator Slade Gorton 
predicts will become a “model for presi- 
dential commissions for years to come.” 

It is a tribute to the openness of the 
commission's proceedings that few of the 
answers about Challenger came as a sur- 
prise. But the findings did not come easily 
Although NASA had generally been coop 
erative with the commission, its Marshall 
Space Flight Center in Huntsville, Ala., 
which supervised the rocket boosters, and 
Morton Thiokol, the contractor that man- 
ufactures them, were less so. It took an FBI 
agent working for the commission to dis- 
cover, while perusing papers at Thiokol, 
that a “flight constraint” had been de- 
clared on July 10, 1985, for the booster- 
joint seal—and then routinely waived for 
seven successive launches, including Chal- 
lenger’s last one. The report called this “a 


design 


strange sequence.” 

The commission discovered that the 
booster-seal problem was not merely a 
low-level worry; top NASA officials were 


aware of it, even if they were never told of 


the recommendation by Thiokol engi- 
neers against launching Challenger in cold 
weather. The report cites a briefing on the 
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booster seals given on Aug. 19, 1985, to the 
headquarters staff of NASA by concerned 
shuttle managers at both Thiokol and 
Marshall. While the briefing paper urged 
action to correct the faulty seal, it conclud 
ed that the shuttle was safe to fly until a fix 
was made. The commission sharply dis 
agreed, declaring that the briefing was 
“sufficiently detailed to require corrective 
action prior to the next flight 

The commission's reluctance to assign 
personal blame, while excoriating the 
agency's “flawed process,” caused one 
commissioner, Caltech Physicist Richard 
Feynman, to seek stronger language. He 
lost in his attempt to call some of NASA's 
managers “stupid,” but will record hisown 
views in an appendix. Democrat Ernest 
Hollings of South Carolina insisted hotly 
at a Senate hearing that someone be held 
responsible for “willful gross negligence” 
in the tragedy. Replied Rogers: “I'm not 
sure picking out any scapegoat and prose- 
cuting would serve the national interest.” 
At his press conference last week, the 
President agreed with Rogers. “I don’t be- 
lieve that there was any deliberate or crim- 
inal intent in any way,” said Reagan 

Instead of searching for blame, the 
Administration and Congress face a great- 
er task in answering the financial and poli- 
cy questions posed by the commission's 
recommendations. The report urges that 
the shuttle’s booster joints be entirely rede- 
signed rather than just modified and that 
the rockets be test-fired vertically instead 
of horizontally. It proposes that long- 
known weaknesses in the tires, brakes and 
nosewheel steering of the orbiters be cor- 
rected: that all the shuttle’s critical parts 
be reviewed; that sufficient spare parts be 
assembled so one shuttle would no longer 
be cannibalized to allow a second one to 
fly; that Edwards Air Force Base in Cali- 
fornia be considered the primary landing 
site for the orbiter rather than Florida’s 
Kennedy Space Center, where the weath- 
er is unpredictable: and that some kind of 


crew-escape mechanism be considered, at 
least when the bird is gliding toward an 
emergency landing. (The commission 
conceded that no escape system could 
have saved the Challenger crew while the 
powerful launch boosters were firing.) 

Ifall those suggestions sound eminent- 
ly reasonable, they could also prove highly 
costly and time consuming. A task seem- 
ingly as simple as testing the boosters ver- 
tically, for example, might require that 
two years and $20 million be devoted to 
building a structure that could securely 
hold the bottom of the 149-ft.-tall rockets 
some 80 ft. above the ground. Landing the 
shuttle in California means spending 
$1 million for each return to the Florida 
launch site 

In past years, the report says, the unre- 
alistic flight schedules NASA had proposed 
had never been adequately funded by 
Washington. Under NASA’s current $7.3 
billion annual budget, spare parts were 
running so short that the commission pro- 
jected that this year’s flight schedule 
would have been sharply curtailed even 
without a Challenger disaster 


re eagan gave James Fletcher, NASA’s 
new administrator, 30 days to explain 
how he intends to implement the commis- 
sion’s recommendations, A more basic de- 
cision on whether to replace Challenger 
with a new, fourth orbiter remained uncer- 
tain. At his press conference the President 
encouraged the embattled space agency by 
saying, “I think we should go forward with 
another shuttle.” But one Administration 
source insists that “there’s a raging debate 
at the White House” on whether, and how, 
to find the $3 billion that another orbiter 
would cost 

Yet neither the President nor the Con- 
gress seemed ready to grapple with the dif- 
ficult task of deciding just how the shuttle 
fits into the long-term goals of the U.S 
space program. Until the shuttle has a 
clearly defined and widely accepted mis- 
sion, finding the funds is likely to remain a 
thorny political problem on both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. -—By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington and Jerry 
Hannifin/Cape Canaveral 
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Confusing — that's today’s investment climate. But if 
you're a high net worth individual, you can cut through the 
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your investments. Their expertise can guide your portfolio 
into international equities, or ease the tax bite with tax- 
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to take advantage of future market changes. But before 
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perform a complete analysis of your tax situation. So when 
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In the annals of the super-rich there 
has never been a dynasty to match tt... 


Henry Ford invented the American dream 
—and made himself into history's first bil- 
5 lionaire. The company and the dynasty he 
founded changed the world—and sup- 
plied copy for headlines and gossip 
columns over most of the 20th century. 
Now Robert Lacey has written a magnifi- 
cent history of the Fords, their cars, their 
company, their public and private lives, 
spanning over a hundred years and four 
generations. 


e 
Here are: 
HENRY FORD, whose lifelong quest was 
to recapture the simple rural America that 
his own creation had destroyed... EDSEL 
FORD, the brilliant son and heir whom 
Henry delighted in humiliating. .. HENRY 
FORD II, the playboy who amazed the 
world by saving the company in its hour 
of need... and the current generation of 
Fords now rising within the company. 


Plus: 


Ford employees, from the sinister Harry 
Bennett to the amazing Lee lacocca, Ford 
wives and lovers, friends, relatives and 


competitors, adding up to a Who's Who 

of the rich and powerful... It's a rags-to- 

riches story and a tale of business intrigue, 

astory of unbridled idealism and vicious 

brutality, of homely virtue and flamboyant 

- scandal. Above all, it is the story of a family 

WTAE and the Machine at the vortex of the social upheavals that 

brought us into modern times. 

Henr as Edison, 1925 Henry Ford II 
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“There are a lot 
more important things 
than money, 


trouble 1s, 
they all cost money.” 
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P a Chicago’s king of the nightclub circuit was a 
puckish, mischievous comedian who defied the 
eS, underworld and became a cult figure with cafe society. 
d a sa Joe E. Lewis raspy wit and racy patter commanded 
Ww EP, we as much as $10,000 a week back in the forties, but 
ne most of it was frittered away. At one time he depended 
|. F on friends to give him an allowance and invest the rest for him. 
«At The Northern Trust Company in Chicago, we have been 
creating personal financial plans for over 96 years, and today we're 
helping a whole new generation secure its aire: 
We offer personal attention with a complete range of banking services. From daily 
banking needs to a new account that pays market rates on passbook savings, a Personal 


Banker at Northern Trust is ready to serve you. 


Even if you're not making ws 
$10,000aweek. Northern Trust Bank 


Call us. (312) 630-6000. We want to talk, and you can quote us. 
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Call to Arms 


Military action against drugs 





N ational Security Decision Directives 
are top-secret orders dealing with 
sensitive problems that threaten Ameri- 
ca’s safety. But last week Vice President 
George Bush openly discussed one direc- 
tive, signed by President Reagan in April, 
that will allow the U.S. military to play a 
more active role in the nation’s fight 
against drug trafficking. Bush, who head- 
ed the President's National Narcotics 
Border Interdiction System, said he was 
publicizing the order in an effort to make 
“every American understand the very 
real link between drugs and terrorism.” 
Bush charged that Nicaragua’s Sandi- 
nista regime was engaged in the drug 
trade and that the leftist guerrillas who 
waged a bloody assault on the Colombia 
Palace of Justice last year destroyed US. 
extradition requests for Colombia’s most 
notorious narcotics traffickers. “Now we 
must convey that when you buy drugs,” 
said Bush, “you could also very well be 
subsidizing terrorist activities overseas.” 
The armed forces have been engaged 
in the drug war since 1981, when Con- 
gress revised the 100-year-old posse 
comitatus act that prohibited the military 
from involvement in domestic law en- 
forcement. With the reins loosened, the 
Department of Defense began providing 
the Drug Enforcement Administration 
and other organizations with radar sur- 
veillance, communications hardware and 
help in planning raids on traffickers. 
What, then, makes the new directive 
significant? “The greatest impact may be 
one of emphasis,” said Bush Aide Kevin 
Cummings. “We now have a forthright 
identification of the problem as a nation- 
al-security concern.” That could encour- 
age local military commanders, who have 
discretion over what personnel can be as- 
signed to any given operation, to be more 
forthcoming when assistance is requested 
by DEA or the Coast Guard. In addition, 
some observers suspected that Bush, a 
candidate for the Republican presidential 
nomination in 1988, had more personal 
motives in publicizing the directive. “If 
you said that politics played an important 
role in this announcement,” said a mili- 
tary official, “you wouldn’t find a lot of 
people objecting at the Pentagon.” Ss 








Radar-equipped Air Force blimp 
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Nation 


The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
“I’ve Mellowed a Bit” 





Practicing the art of the possible: Regan in his Washington office 


n Wall Street, Don Regan was called disruptive, cold, irreverent—and he led 

Merrill Lynch to the top. At the Treasury Department, he was said to be in- 
sensitive, arrogant, unsophisticated—and he helped launch the nation on one of 
the longest peacetime booms in history. As chief of staff of the White House, Re- 
gan has been accused of being unfeeling, narrow-minded, egotistical—and the 
President he serves now stands at an all-time high in prestige and acclaim. 

“When you are on the inside, quite obviously you always think you are doing 
a better job, perhaps, than some of the outsiders may consider,” says Regan, ex- 
plaining the seeming paradox between his reputation and his results. He knows 
he gets paid to take it on the chin for his boss. 

Just last week he was lambasted for reshuffling the White House speechwrit- 
ing department, easing out two of the top wordsmiths, in order to make it more to 
his pragmatic leanings than to those of the resident ideologues like Patrick Bu- 
chanan. Many in Congress speak wistfully of the days when James Baker ran the 
White House and there was a lot more cajoling and stroking. But Regan appears 
on his way to becoming another of those people in this Administration whose po- 
litical obituaries were premature. Regan, perhaps the second most powerful man 
in the Government, will probably go the distance with the President. But it will 
be an increasingly difficult task, as power inevitably wanes and every issue be- 
comes tainted with politics in the struggle to choose a Reagan successor. 

“Tt is absolutely uncanny,” muses Regan. “Something small that you think is 
just a nit and a gnat, and all of a sudden, if not handled correctly or somebody 
gets offended by the way it is handled, it blows up into a major issue. Take the 
Mike Deaver case. It never occurred to me that that is the kind of subject that 
could suddenly become a lead story. You open up the paper in the morning to see 
who the hell has leaked what now, or what we are being castigated for.” 

It is the business of trying to anticipate trouble that consumes him and marks 
a major difference between his corporate and political lives. “In the corporate ex- 
perience, you had more time to think, more time to visit individuals, more time to 
look around at the organization,” Regan declares. “The problems are brought to 
you here. I miss my ability to, it’s not quite snoop, but to look around rather than 
to have it fed to you through others all the time.” 

If the day ever comes when he talks to students of Government about run- 
ning the White House, Regan will hammer the point that too much attention is 
paid to theories of management and not enough to personalities. “At least three- 
quarters of this job is personal,” he says. “One person replacing another on a job 
can make an entire difference, good or bad. I would tell them, in deciding why 
things happen, to make more ofa study of the people involved.” 

For all his wariness, Regan obviously loves the battle and gives back brick- 
bats of his own. “Having a reasonably short fuse, I am usually very unhappy at a 
less than perfect performance. We are always under the spotlight. There are al- 
ways many decisions that a corporate executive makes in a hurry. They are crisis 
decisions, but he doesn’t have a thousand reporters watching him and 5,000 who 
are going to write or comment on how he handled it. 

“It’s the art of the possible,” says Regan, who believes he is calming a few 
critics. “I think people see what we are doing, and they’ve grown accustomed to 
it. Perhaps I’ve mellowed a little bit. I said a little bit.” 
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| The Soviet An-30 reconnaissance plane on a military runway in Managua 


Contretemps 
Snags in the push for aid 





t was four months ago that the Presi- 
| # dent first tried to persuade Congress to 

grant $100 million in military and hu- 
manitarian aid to the contras, Nicaragua’s 
rebel forces. Reagan went on an intense, 
high-profile campaign complete with 
apocalyptic speeches warning of a Com- 
munist takeover of the Americas and a 
televised appeal to the nation. In the end, 
the House voted against him. This time 
| around, as Reagan takes another crack at 
winning approval for his package, he has 
adopted a more low-key approach, tend- 
ing to rally support behind closed doors. 
Yet already the public charges, by both 
friends and foes of the anti-Sandinista re- 
bels, are beginning to fly. 

Instead of speechmaking about Marx- 
ists marching across the Texas border, 
CIA Director William Casey told mem- 
bers of Congress last week of U.S. intelli- 
gence reports revealing that a Soviet An- 
30 reconnaissance plane had recently 
flown at least four missions over Nicara- 
gua. The Administration speculated that 
the aircraft might have been used to help 
the Sandinistas gain information on con- 
tra operations. White House officials also 
said that a Soviet freighter had delivered a 
large shipment of arms to the Nicaraguan 
port of Corinto. That the Sandinistas were 
| receiving weapons made in the U.SS.R. 
or East bloc countries was nothing new. 
But for the past 18 months, such ship- 
ments had been sent to Cuba and subse- 
quently picked up by Nicaraguan vessels. 
The resumption of direct deliveries may 
reflect a new and unsettling boldness on 
Moscow's part. 

In the midst of the Administration’s 
warnings about the Nicaraguan threat, a 
House Foreign Affairs subcommittee re- 
leased a report by the General Account- 
ing Office, Congress's independent inves- 
ligative unit, which presented dismaying 
evidence that much of the $27 million in 
nonlethal aid donated to the contras by 
the U:S. last year never got to them. Of 
$3.3 million given to one broker for the 
contras, only $150,000 was actually sent to 
Central America. Most of the money 
went to American companies and indi- 
viduals, and $380,000 was funneled into 
offshore bank accounts on Grand Cay- 














man Island or in the Bahamas. Alluding 
to President Reagan’s controversial com- 
parison of the contras to America’s 
founders, Democratic Congressman Ger- 
ry Studds quipped, “Our Founding Fa- 
thers did not maintain bank accounts in 


| the Cayman Islands.” 


The GAO investigation also found that 
some $743,000 in contra aid went to an 
unnamed Central American army and 
that the force’s former commander in 
chief was paid $450,000 earlier this year. 
Democratic Congressman Michael 
Barnes identified the army as Honduras’ 
and the commander in chief as General 
Walter Lopez Reyes. Secretary of State 
George Shultz attacked the GAO report as 
a politically motivated attempt to quash 
the contra assistance campaign, but Ad- 
ministration officials privately acknowl- 
edged that contra leaders had indeed 
skimmed aid money and that bribes to 
Honduran army officials were an accept- 
ed method of buying their support for the 
contras. They maintain, however, that 
most of the money was properly spent. @ 


Chill Factor 


Publishers fight a porn label 





al looked like a blacklist, it smelled 
like a blacklist,” says Barry Lynn, 
legislative counsel for the American Civil 
Liberties Union. “If any letter has a chill- 
ing effect, this one froze people.” The doc- 
ument in question is a letter that Attorney 
General Edwin Meese’s Commission on 
Pornography mailed to 23 retailers last 
February saying that the panel had “re- 
ceived testimony alleging that your com- 
pany is involved in the sale or distribution 
of pornography.” The letter also con- 
tained an ominous invitation: “The Com- 
mission has determined that it would be 
appropriate to allow your company an op- 
portunity to respond to the allegations 
prior to drafting its final report section on 
identified distributors.” Failure to answer 
the charges within three weeks, said the 
commission, would “be accepted as an in- 


| dication of no objection.” 


To many companies, the letter was 


even criminal prosecution against 
companies that sell “adult” publica- 
tions. At least six retail chains that re- 
ceived the letter, with 8,632 outlets na- 


/ 
; : / 
a veiled threat of public censure and / 





| is expected to 
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tionwide—most notably the Southland 
Corp., owner of 7-Eleven convenience 
stores—have stopped selling Playboy and 
Penthouse. Playboy, along with the Maga- 
zine Publishers Association and other 
groups, is suing the commission to retract 
the letter and issue a statement explaining 
its intentions. They charged that the letter 
has touched off a “blaze of censorship 
across the land.” Judge John Garret Penn 
rule on the case 
before the scheduled release of the com- 
mission’s controversial report on pornog- | 
raphy July 3. 

The commission said it had “inadver- 
tently” dropped from its letter the name 
of the man who had supplied the list of 
suspect companies: the Rev. Donald 
Wildmon of Tupelo, Miss., a Methodist 
minister and founder of the ultraconser- 
vative National Federation for Decency. 

The Justice Department vigorously 
denied that it plans prosecutions and in- 
sisted that its “fair-reply letter” was not a 
McCarthyite tactic. “There is not a black- 
list,” says Government Attorney Robert 
Cynkar. “There never was.” Playboy's 
lawyer, Bruce Ennis, asserts that the com- 
mission’s letter was drafted specifically to 
intimidate the magazine “because it 
couldn't do so using the law.”’ No jury has 
ever found Playboy to be legally obscene 
under the guidelines prescribed by the Su- 
preme Court, although individual issues 
of its rival Penthouse have been ruled 
obscene. 

Meanwhile, in Maine, the drive 
against pornography ran into a political 
roadblock. Conservative activists had 
proposed a referendum that would have 
made the selling or promotion of obscene 
material a criminal offense. In the highly 
charged debate that raged throughout the 
state before voting last Tuesday, support- 


ers of the proposal argued that pornogra- | 


phy was leading to rape and child abuse; 
opponents claimed that the legislation 
would result in widespread censorship 


| and perhaps even book burning. With 


38% of Maine’s registered voters casting 
ballots—an uncommonly high turnout for 
a Maine primary—the referendum was 
defeated by a more than 2-to-1 vote. = 
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Introducing the new 





There’s a new spirit emerging. 

You can see it in our responsiveness to your requests, which have led many post offices to 
offer adjusted hours to meet the needs of your particular community. 

You can see it on street corners, with thousands of new Express Mail® service collection 
boxes waiting for you to deposit your urgent packages for overnight delivery. 

You can see it in shorter lines to buy stamps and send letters and packages, thanks to the 
installation of 25,000 vending machines and your willingness to use them. 

You can see it in the increased efficiency in the processing and delivery of your mail, 
a direct result of your helping us by using apartment numbers and ZIP Codes. 

You can see it in our fleet of modern delivery vans, carrying your mail to you. 

You can see it in the design and construction of our new post offices, which make it more 
convenient and more pleasant for you to do business with us. 

You can see it in the creation of 74 new divisions, which bring our operational decisions 
closer to you and your needs. 

You can see it in the confident smiles, courtesy and helpfulness of postal workers providing 


service throughout America. 
There is an exciting new spirit at the new U.S. Postal Service. 
And it’s catching. : 


The new Postal Service.We’re changing. 
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DESIGNING GIT 
BYTE BY BYTE. 


Designing General Motors to become the 

first 21st century corporation means going 

back to the drawing board and looking at 
ourselves in the light of a new age: the 
Computer Age. 

It means thinking in a new mode, accessing the 
future in a daring, creative new way. 

Our goal? A sleeker, more streamlined, computer- 
driven GM—an organization powered by 
technology, fueled by brainpower, and outclassing 
all competition. Our inventive use of 

computer technology in design, engineering, 
manufacturing, and safety is producing 

a GM programmed for quicker response to our 
customers, better efficiency and 

outstanding performance. A GM designed to 
bring you into the future. Byte by byte. 
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AUTOMOTIVE DIMENSIONAL CHECKER. Probing 
car bodies to assure solid, tight-fitting 

assemblies are one hundred and twenty-two lasers 
and cameras. 

ADVANCED CONCEPTS CENTER. Where creative 


N 


people work together studying lifestyles of today’s | 


consumer to help provide for transportation 
needs of tomorrow. 
INFORMATION PROCESSING CENTER. Electronic 
Data Systems control center helping to streamline 
data processing and telecommunications 
functions, enabling General Motors to become 
more responsive to its customers’ needs. 
INSTRUMENT PANEL. Touch-sensitive cathode- 
ray tube with multiple functions that include 
diagnosing service problems in seconds. 
MULTIMATCH. Machine vision system used in 
various quality-control procedures that increase 
manufacturing quality and productivity. 
6. NUMERICALLY CONTROLLED ROBOT PAINTERS. 
These robotic spray painters provide consistent, 
high-quality paint finishes on GM automobiles. 
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The Enemy 
Within 


The home is a castle, and 
Americans cherish their right 
to protect it. Indeed, self-de- 
fense is conspicuous among the 
motives that have put firearms 
into about half of all US. 
homes. The results of such pre- 
paredness? A new study sug- 
gests that a gun in the house is 
a bigger threat to the inhabi- 
tants than to anybody else. In 
last week’s New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, Physicians 
Arthur L. Kellermann and 
Donald T. Reay analyze 398 
shooting deaths that occurred 
from 1978 to 1983 in house- 
holds with guns in the Seattle 
area. The score: only nine 
deaths involved an intruder or 
were considered self-defense 
Among the other deaths in 
gun-keeping households were 
twelve accidents, 41 criminal 
homicides and 333 suicides. 


AIDS 


Poised for a 
Breakout 


Asa menace that strikes most- 
ly at homosexuals and intrave- 
nous drug addicts, the mystify- 
ing disease called AIDS has 
seemed ominous enough. But 


| its future as sketched last week 


by the Public Health Service is 
downright scary. A PHS confer- 
ence of experts on the disease 








| street. 














Jeffboat’s last barge splashes into the Ohio 


speculated that AIDS will mul- 
tiply more than ten times by 
the end of 1991, the caseload 
rising from 21,517 known 
cases to 270,000, the death toll 
from the 11,713 so far to 
179,000. Increasingly, AIDS 
will afflict heterosexuals, and 
it will spread fast outside of 
such hard-hit cities as San 
Francisco and New York. An 
estimated | million to 1.5 mil- 
lion Americans have been ex- 
posed to the AIDS virus, and up 
to 30% of these could develop 
the syndrome. 


Cleveland’s 
Neighborly Way 


Trouble began last February, 
when Marlene Armstrong, 44, 
her two daughters and two 
grandchildren became the first 
black family to rent on an all- 
white west side Cleveland 
There were taunts 
(“Nigger! Get off the porch!”), 
broken windows, fireworks as- 
saults, ugly spray-painted graf- 
fii (KKK) on the side of the 
house. Someone installed a ce- 
ramic black jockey on the lawn. 
One night last week a gang of 
young whites began launching 
bottle rockets toward the Arm- 
strong house, but suddenly the 
fun went out of it. A 23-year- 
old friend of the Armstrongs’ 
fired a shotgun at the whites, 
wounding eight, none seriously 
Police charged the alleged 
gunman, Michael Spraggins, 
with felonious assault and re- 





| 





leased him on $5,000 bond. 
Marlene Armstrong insisted 
that her family had been en- 
dangered. Said she: “Either we 
were going to die or those peo- 
ple were going to die.”’ Observ- 
ers recalled other recent inci- 
dents, including the unsolved 
fire-bombing death of a black 
woman in her house in another 
formerly all-white neighbor- 
hood in Cleveland. “This isn’t 
something that happened over- 
night,” said Avery Friedman, 
an attorney who specializes in 
fair-housing law. “It’s been 
brewing for several months.” 
Later in the week the Arm- 
strongs moved toa black neigh- 
borhood on the city’s east side. 


Closing the 
Belushi Case 


Even as she admitted injecting 
John Belushi with heroin-and- 
cocaine “speedballs” on the 
night before his death in 1982, 


onetime Singer Cathy Evelyn | 


Smith, 39, insisted she was in- 
nocent of murder. Smith and 
her lawyers argued that as Be- 
lushi’s companion in his final 
days, she had acted at the 33- 
year-old comedian’s urging. In 
Los Angeles last week, Smith's 
legal battle ended in a compro- 
mise. Prosecutors dropped a 
second-degree murder charge 
against the Canadian-born de- 
fendant in exchange for her 
plea of no contest to a count of 
involuntary manslaughter and 
three counts of administering 








and furnishing narcotics to Be- 
lushi. Instead of a possible 25 
years to life, she faces a maxi- 
mum of eight years and eight 
months. Deputy District Attor- 
ney Elden Fox conceded that 
the accused “honestly believes 
from a moral standpoint that 
she is not responsible for his 
death.” Still, he will push for a 
three-year prison term. Said 
Fox: “Cathy Smith is paying 
far less ofa price for her partici- 
pation [in drug abuse] than 
John Belushi did.” 


WATERWAYS 


Last Launch 


Fora Shipyard 


The launching of a barge usu- 
ally brings a splash of cheer 
But as the Jeffboat shipyard in 
Jeffersonville, Ind., dispatched 
barge No. 6402 last week, a 
touch of sadness hung by the 
Ohio River across from Louis- 


ville. The occasion marked the | 


waning of the era of riverboat 
building, if not its end. Jeff- 
boat, Inc., once launched up to 
15 barges a week. This barge, 
a grain vessel, was the last 
The inland waterway fleet is 
overbuilt and underused, and 
Jeffboat, its work force re- 
duced to 70 from a 1981 peak 
of 2,300, will retreat into 


the repair business. Jeffboat | 
folds up what Manager John | 


Briley of the Ohio River Muse- 


um in Marietta calls “the last | 


major shipyard” ona river that 
once boasted one in almost ev- 
ery town. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


The 
Boot 
Comes 
Down 


outh African folklore contains 
proud tales of “going into the laa- 
ger.” During the 19th century, 
Afrikaner settlers under attack 
| would form their wagons into a circle, set 
up a line of defense and then bravely fight 
off the fierce black tribesmen. Last week 
the South African government went intoa 
| new kind of laager. At 12:01 a.m. Thurs- 
day, thousands of gun-toting police and 
| troops rumbled out of their stations and 
barracks in the armored personnel carri- 
ers that are today’s covered wagons. By 
the time dawn broke, authorities had 
rousted out of bed and taken into custody 
hundreds of antiapartheid activists, and 
assumed positions on city streets and in 
black townships. In the folklore of the 
| country’s Afrikaners, the settlers almost 
| always win. But it was far from clear 
| last week whether this modern laager 
would quell South Africa’s latest siege 
| of violence or lead to even 
greater disorder. 

The extreme show of force 
was part of a new, nationwide 
state of emergency declared by 
the beleaguered government of 
State President P.W. Botha. 
The decree gives South African 
security forces unprecedented 
powers to make arrests without 
charge, hold detainees without 
hearings for unlimited periods, 
search any home or office with- 
out warrant, ban meetings and 
impose press censorship. Police 
and troops were given authority 
to use whatever force they deem 

necessary to break up illegal 
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Emergency rule declared |: 
amid unrest and outrage | 


| An extreme show of force: soldiers ready for action pile out of armored personnel carriers 


gatherings, and cannot be taken to court 
in any criminal or civil prosecution for ac- 
tions they take in “good faith.” 

The emergency powers are the most 
drastic yet in the government's effort to 
crush a black rebellion that in the past 21 
months has taken more than 1,700 lives, 
almost all of them black. Colin Eglin, 
leader of the white opposition Progressive 
Federal Party, called the decree “the most 
severe clampdown on civil liberty and the 
most far-reaching denial of freedom of 
| speech and assembly and the press in the 
| history of South Africa.” 

The government brought down this 
boot on the very day that a group of Com- 
monwealth statesmen were holding a 
press conference in London to release a 
report that denounces the South African 
government for blocking negotiations 
with the country’s black leaders, especial- 

| ly the jailed Nelson Mandela. The so- 


An obstinate Botha: the nation “will not crawl before anyone” 














called Eminent Persons Group that drew 
up the report warned that unless the 
Commonwealth nations take strong new 
measures to force the South African gov- 
ernment to change its policies, there 
“could be the worst bloodbath since the 
Second World War.” 

The immediate justification for the 
new state of emergency was the prepara- 
tion for a series of strikes, demonstrations 
and vigils by antiapartheid groups to 
commemorate the tenth anniversary of a 
June 1976 uprising in Soweto, the sprawl- 
ing township outside Johannesburg that 
houses some 2 million blacks. That riot 
touched off a year of protests in which 
more than 600 people died, and has be- 
come a milestone in the struggle for black 
rights. Two weeks ago, Law and Order 
Minister Louis LeGrange issued a blanket 
ban on all meetings commemorating the 
Soweto uprising. The activists, compris- 

ing hundreds of black groups, 
_ swore that they would go 
through with their plans. Arch- 
= bishop Desmond Tutu, the No- 
i bel prizewinner and primate of 
the South African Anglican 
Church, asked his churches to 
hold services on the anniver- 
sary and urged his followers 
to attend | 

Last week’s action marked 
the second time in less than a 
year that the Botha government 
has resorted to emergency mea- 
sures. But the first time, which 
lasted seven months and ended 
March 7, the decree was con- 
fined to areas of black unrest | 
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Aknock on the door in the night: by Thursday morning, before most knew about the crackdown, hundreds of dissidents had been rounded up 


around Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth and 
Cape Town, and did not give the police 
such sweeping new power. Even so, 8,000 
people were arrested during that period 
In a speech before Parliament announc- 
ing the new state of emergency, State 
President Botha justified its nationwide 
scope by charging that the “radical and 
revolutionary elements” planning the 
Soweto commemoration “pose a real dan- 
ger for all population groups in our coun- 
try.” Said he: “The ordinary 
the land are inadequate to ensure the 
security of the public and to maintain 
public order.’ 

The establishment of the national 
state of emergency was not announced 
until Thursday at noon, twelve hours after 
the order had gone into effect. By that 
time hundreds of citizens of all races had 
heard a knock on the door and been 
quickly shuffled away. At least 1,000 stu- 
dent leaders, union and church 
officials and others were arrest- 
ed in the initial sweeps. Prime 
targets were members of the 
groups pushing hardest for the 
Soweto commemoration. They 
included leaders of the United 
Democratic Front, an umbrella 
organization that claims 2 mil- 
lion members, and the black- 
power Azanian People’s Organi- 
zation. Heavily armed troops 
restricted entry to the headquar- 
ters of a number of trade-union, 
civil rights and religious organi- 
zations. Armored personnel car- 
riers patrolled Soweto and al- 
lowed in only residents. 
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laws of 


An important target of the crackdown 
was the press, which is subject to sweep- 
ing new restrictions. As in the previous 
emergency, no television or photo cover- 
age of unrest is permitted, and print re- 
porters can be excluded from specific 
trouble spots. But the new order goes 
much further, prohibiting the press, do- 
mestic and foreign, from printing the 
names of any of those arrested and forbid- 
ding it to publish “subversive statements 
that call for strikes, boycotts or any kind 
of resistance to the government's effort to 
maintain order. The government has also 
given itself the right to close down any 
press organization that breaks the rules 

Shortly after the beginning of the state 
of emergency, plainclothes security police 
invaded the printing plant of the liberal 
Weekly Mail and tried to halt its press- 
run. Failing that, they later impounded all 
copies of the issue from news dealers. Po- 


Cry, the beloved country: Archbishop Tutu in tears at a funeral 








lice also seized Friday’s issue of the black- 
run paper the Sowetan, which carried 
a front-page editorial calling on the gov- 
ernment to resign. “South Africa cannot 
afford any more of this madness,” the 
paper said 

The foreign press corps was also se- 
verely restricted, though there was no 
censorship of outgoing dispatches. On 
Friday the government ordered a CBS 
cameraman out of the country, giving no 
reason for his expulsion 

The initial effect of the crackdown 
was tense confrontations and more blood- 
shed. Two days after the state of emergen- 
cy began, authorities reported that twelve 
people had been killed, one shot by police 
and the rest in what was described as 
“black-on-black” violence. On Saturday 
night two white women were killed when 
a bomb exploded in Durban. Seventy- 
three students were reportedly arrested in 
Soweto for violating a ban on 
gatherings on school grounds, 
and police dispersed a demon- 
< stration by 300 medical stu- 
dents in Durban with warning 
shots 

The worst violence in South 
Africa last week had come be- 
fore the state of emergency, 
when groups of militant black 
youths called “comrades” bat- 
tled conservative black vigilan- 
tes known as “‘fathers’* in 
Crossroads, the squalid squatter 
camp outside Cape Town. In 
four days of furious fighting 
with axes, iron bars and some 
guns, at least 24 people were 
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killed, including one South 
African journalist, and more 
than 65,000 left homeless. The 
victorious “fathers” burned to 
the ground thousands of ram- 
shackle dwellings on the edge 
of the camp that had housed 
the “comrades” and _ their 
families. By week’s end a 
truce negotiated by Archbish- 
op Tutu was in effect. 

Tutu was spared by the 
police dragnet. In fact, after 
the government crackdown 
was announced, State Presi- 
dent Botha agreed to see the 
religious leader. The two 
talked for 90 minutes, and af- 
terward Tutu said he warned 
Botha that the emergency de- 
cree would not work. “This is 
not likely to restore law-and-order,” Tutu 
said. “If we do have any calm, it will be 
brittle, it will be sullen, and at the slightest 
chance it will be broken again.” 

International leaders were unanimous 
in condemning the new state of emergen- 
cy. The Reagan Administration issued a 
statement saying that “such repressive 
measures are a serious mistake.”” Reagan, 
when asked for comment, startled report- 
ers by saying, “What we're seeing is an 
outright civil war.” He called for restraint 
by all South Africans. Canada revoked 
the accreditation of four South African 
diplomats and threatened to take stronger 
measures “if the South African govern- 
ment continues to refuse to enter a dia- 
logue except on its own narrow terms.” 
The U.N. Security Council also con- 
demned the crackdown and said it would 
hold the South African government re- 
sponsible for any bloodshed. 

But foreign protests have so far had 
little impact on South Africa. In his 
speech on the emergency order, Botha 
said that the government was “well aware 
that stricter security measures will elic- 
it strong criticism and even punitive 
measures from the outside world.” Later 
he declared that if more sanctions are 
applied and South Africa has to go it 
alone, “then I say, let it be. We 
have the faith, the inherent 
ability and the natural re- 
sources to ensure our future. 
South Africa will not crawl 
before anyone.” 

The new state of emergen- 
cy, though, could lead to 
stronger action than just dip- 
lomatic protests. The Emi- 
nent Persons Group report in- 
creased pressure on Britain to 
take some punitive measures. 
That country has by far the 
biggest economic stake in 
South Africa, including in- 
vestments of $18 billion and 
nearly $3 billion in annual 
trade. Until now, Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher has 
refused to consider sanctions, 








At Crossroads, battling by rival black factions left 6 








ee 


| arguing that the measures simply do not 


work and would primarily hurt the blacks 
they are designed to help. 

At a meeting of the 49 Common- 
wealth nations in the Bahamas last fall, 
Thatcher stood alone in refusing to con- 
sider sanctions. She deflected the pres- 
sure from her colleagues by agreeing to 
the formation of the Eminent Persons 
Group, a delegation of seven statesmen 
whose job was to try to persuade the 
Botha government to negotiate with its 
black opponents. The E.P.G.’s mission 
was cut abruptly short last month when, 
at the very time it was trying to get the 
warring parties together, South African 
military forces launched strikes against 
supposed terrorist bases in Zambia, Bo- 
tswana and Zimbabwe. 


uring their mission, E.P.G. 
members had been permitted to 
meet with Mandela three times 
at Pollsmoor Prison outside 
Cape Town. The black nationalist lead- 
er has been imprisoned for almost 25 
years on charges of treason, and during 
that time has become a symbol of black 
oppression in South Africa. For the first 
time since he was imprisoned, Mandela 
was allowed to discuss politics during 
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5,000 homeless 





Women and children protesting the violence are arrested by police 





& the visits of E.P.G. members. 

= They found him to be a “com- 

= manding presence” who “ex- 

= uded authority” and had a 

* firm grasp of the issues. Al- 
though South African officials 
say that Mandela’s release 
would lead to violence, the 
E.P.G. believes that he would 
“appeal for calm.” 

While stopping short of 
formally recommending new 
economic sanctions, the Com- 
monwealth report did say that 
only “concerted action of an 
effective kind” can curb the 
spiral of violence. After the 
report was issued, a high Brit- 
ish government official con- 
ceded that general agreement 
has been reached that “we 

must do something to show our abhor- 
rence of what is happening in South Afri- 
ca.’ Even Queen Elizabeth IT has indicat- 
ed that action must be taken. At least one 
national leader in the group, President 
Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia, has threat- 
ened to withdraw from the Common- 
wealth if Britain does not do something. 
Said the British official: “Her Majesty 
would not be pleased if anything were 
done that imperiled the Commonwealth 
of which she is the head.” 

What kind of punitive measures the 
Thatcher government might take was 
being debated last week. Foreign Secre- 
tary Sir Geoffrey Howe will soon begin 
talks with the US., the European Com- 
munity and Japan. He hopes to come 
up with a plan for a joint approach that 
Britain would present to the Common- 
wealth countries when they meet in 
London on Aug. 2 to consider the rec- 
ommendations of the E.P.G. Thatcher 
has made it clear that she still will not 
consider stopping all trade with South 
Africa. Other, less stringent steps that 
might be taken include the ending of 
new investment in that country and the 
curtailment of government contracts 
with South African firms. 

But even in the face of additional sanc- 
tions, the South African gov- 
= ernment seems likely to curl 
f further in upon itself, to make 
a tighter laager of the white 
wagons of apartheid and try 
once again to tough it out. 
While such a strategy may 
work in the short term, it is un- 
likely to succeed for very long. 
The E.P.G. report concluded 
that the black majority must 
ultimately prevail, either by 
negotiation or by revolution. 
Said the report: “South Africa 
is predominantly a country of 
black people. To believe that 
they can be indefinitely sup- 
pressed is an act of self- 
delusion.’’ —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Frank Melville/London 





After a truce, the squatter camp outside Cape Town was tensely quiet. 


and Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 
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DODGE ARIES K 


5/50 PROTECTION, STANDAR 


It’s true. In fact, for Aries is still the best six And over 30 other fea 
three years running Aries passenger Car you can tures. In short, the kind of 
2-door, 4-door and wagon buy. One reason for this aye}aemoroyal (cia) mi tar) Mare hs 
have been the best six- continued success is that : aditionally made Aries 
passenger Cars you can we keep Ir ee alarearsiare ch a great value 
buy. That’s because Aries refining Aries. And that “So sure, when we Say 
offers the highest stan areulbre(sxome) dle a seeem iL ccs Aries is the best six 
dard EPA mileage rating, this year’s new electron passenger car you can 


buy, it’s a pretty bold 


T T claim. But it’s also true, 
He eS SIX= or we couldn't Say it. 
Valemiar-lise mse laitsme) om dale 
philosophy we've tried 
Com oleliominlcom Blele leis 
Aries from the beginning 
That’s probably why 
e we've sold over half a 
aniiiicelamcemiclaniiitsscm ets) 
the lowest base sticker ically fuel-injected 2.5 like yours. 
prices, the lowest com- liter engine. Another Bottom line. If you're 
} 
j 
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parably equipped sticker reason is Aries’ long list of Kore) (arom (elare msi. oe nger 
prices, and the longest standards. Things like car that can’t be beat, 





standard warranty of any front-wheel drive. nobody can beat 
six-passenger Cars —our Electronic fuel-in- Wielels Dodge dealer. 
renowned 5 year/50,000 jection. Five-speed Because that’s 
mile Protection Plan? transmission. where you can buy 
It adds up to this Rack-and-pinion or lease* a new 
simple, straightforward S (lela nome) (cic Osi Aries K 2-door, 
fact: For 1986, Dodge ed radial tires. 4-door, or wagon. 





CHAYSLE eR a CORPORATION 


AN AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Signature: Born in Americal 


Signature offers the best of both worlds: 
European character and American drinkability. 

Its heritage spans over 200 years, beginning 
in Kirn, Germany, where Johann Peter Stroh first 
established the uncompromising beer-making 
standards that were to become the Stroh family 
hallmark. This enduring commitment to excellence 
has encompassed nearly a century of brewing in 


Stained cums’ Br 44. 
© 1986, The S' e aie Pa. 
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Europe, and over a century here in America. © 

Signature, made in America from the fit 
ingredients, including 100% imported hopsy 
perfectly suited to American taste. It has 
character and is remarkably smooth am 

It is for all these reasons we says ratur 1s 
as fine a beer as can be produced, le mal e it for 
everyone who thirsts for somethingyextray” 
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The long distance company that 
» gives you a lot more now costs a lot less 
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- ATsT announces the largest price reductions in our history 
for residence and business. 


Here's what you'll be saving on out-of-state calls 
during our Day and Evening calling periods from 
your home or business: 
Save 13.8% on AT&T Long Distance calls, dialed direct. 


Save 15.2% on AT&T WATS Service. 

Save 12.2% on AT&T 800 Service. 

Save 15.0% on AT&T MEGACOM™ and MEGACOM 
800 Service. 


Beginning June 1, residence and business customers 
can enjoy substantial savings on AT&T Long Distance and 


AT&T business services. Our costs have been coming down, 


and we're passing these reductions on to you. 

In fact, since January 1984, we've lowered the price of 
AT&T Long Distance Service an average of over 20%. And 
AT&T WATS and 800 Service an average of over 24%, 
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And there’s more good news. We've also lowered our 
prices 5% on calls made during our already low Night/Week- 
end calling period. Our residence calling plan Reach Out™ 
America is 5% lower, too. And the AT&T PRO™ America plan 
now Offers business even greater value. 

Of course, with all these impressive numbers comes 
another impressive fact. You'll still have everything you've 
come to count on from AT&T. Clear long distance connec- 
tions, on a network that stretches across the country and 
around the world. Full service long distance operators. All 
the AT&T people who can answer your questions and show 
you ways to improve your business. 

We'll show you ways to help your long distance dollar 
go farther. For more information about AT&T long distance 
services, call: Residence customers: 1 800 222-0300. 
Business customers: 1 800 222-0400. 


Afst 


The right choice. 
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MEXICO 


Dead Men Don’t Pay Up 





Almost everything is going wrong at the same time 


“rE or my country and my people,” 
Mexican President Miguel de la 
Madrid Hurtado wrote in an advertising 
supplement, “[the World Cup] will give us 
a chance of showing the world the reality 
of Mexico.” So, alas, it has. When the 
President stepped forward before 300 mil- 
lion TV viewers around the globe to open 
the quadrennial soccer tournament three 
weeks ago, his speech was drowned out by 
an almost unprecedented chorus of boos. 
A few days later, Mexico City’s huge Az- 
tec Stadium, unfilled even during a major 
game, ran out of water. At one point its of- 
ficial clock broke down; at another, the 
sound system went dead just before the 
| playing of the Mexican national anthem. 
Even the host nation’s 2-1 victory over 
Belgium in its opening match ended in 
chaos as tens of thousands of celebrators 
rampaged through the center of the capi- 
tal, commandeering public buses and 
tearing pieces off the national monument 
of independence. By the time the revelry 
died down, 134 people had been arrested, 
at least 250 had been hospitalized, and a 
woman had been gang-raped beside the 
city’s main thoroughfare. To top things 
off, the “eternal flame” representing the 
country’s independence was stolen. 

The symbolism was all too perfect. In 
Mexico of late, almost everything that 
could go wrong has gone wrong. A devas- 
tating earthquake last September killed 
perhaps 20,000 and left tens of thousands 
in tents and tar-paper shacks around a 
capital that is already the world’s largest 
metropolis. American officials appearing 
before a U.S. Senate subcommittee last 
month publicly condemned Mexican offi- 
cials for corruption and complicity in 
drug smuggling. The recent decline in the 
price of oil, the country’s major export, 
stripped in a single month the already de- 
bilitated economy of one-third of its pro- 
jected foreign exchange. And earlier this 
month the peso, which was worth 26 to 
the dollar in 1982, fell in only a week from 
around 530 to 750. By now, this fury of ca- 
lamities has pushed Mexico to the brink 








“Dead men don’t pay debts.” 

Last week the country scrambled to 
avoid a financial collapse. The Central 
| Bank intervened in currency markets to 
push the peso back to 660. De la Madrid 
appeared on TV, stronger and more sim- 
patico than usual, to allay doubts about 
his wavering government. Paul Volcker, 
chairman of the U.S. Federal Reserve 
Board, made a secret trip to Mexico to try 
to expedite a loan package for the roughly 
$6 billion that the country needs to con- 
tinue servicing its foreign debt. Though a 
rescue loan now seems likely, the condi- 
tions set by financiers will probably be 


of defaulting on its foreign debt of $98.6 | 
billion. As De la Madrid recently warned, | 








tough. Commercial banks have refused to 
bail Mexico out until it has reached an 
agreement with the International Mone- 
tary Fund. And the IMF will not help until 
the country has slashed its domestic bud- 
get and reduced an inflation rate that may 
exceed 90% this year. 

The more Mexico tries to placate its 
creditors, however, the more it unsettles 
its people. Earlier this month the price 
of tortillas quadrupled overnight. Next 
month the cost of a Mexico City subway 





won't need our help. If they don’t, there 
isn’t enough money to help them.” 
According to one American official, 
the U.S. might provide financial assis- 
tance more readily if Mexico provides in- 
creased assistance in the war against 
drugs. As it is, the country now accounts 
for roughly one-third of all the heroin and 
marijuana imported into the U.S. Many 
in Washington believe local Mexican au- 
thorities not only assist in the traffic but 
also appear to have protected those who 
carried out the brutal murder last year of 
Enrique Camarena Salazar, an American 
Drug Enforcement Administration agent. 
U.S. concern was hardly soothed when 
Mexican Foreign Secretary Bernardo 
Sepulveda Amor shrugged off the incident 





Trying to appear both strong and simpatico: De la Madrid at an agricultural exhibition 








A feeling that his problems require special treatment, but bankers are balking. 


ride is likely to increase from one peso to 
50. Such developments are not easy on a 
typical worker, whose real wages have 
sunk, by one estimate, to their 1967 level. 
Yet many Mexican officials feel that their 
diligence in making sacrifices, and in 
honoring every debt payment so far, has 
been insufficiently recognized by credi- 
tors abroad. “Mexico requires special 
treatment,” said Angel Gurria, head of 
foreign credit at the Finance Ministry. 
“But bankers balk at setting a precedent.” 

Many of those balkers come from 
Mexico’s potential backers to the north. 
Former U.S. Ambassador John Gavin re- 
portedly urged American bankers to 
withhold loans from Mexico until the 
country began to show signs of serious 
economic reform. The Administration 
firmly maintains that Mexico cannot sim- 
ply make domestic cuts, as it did during its 
debt crisis in 1982, but must swallow its 
pride and open itself up to more free trade 
and foreign investment. Said Senator Phil 
Gramm, chairman of the U.S.-Mexico In- 
ter-Parliamentary Committee, last week: 
“If they do what needs to be done, they 





as “only a police case.” Last week Sepul- 
veda reiterated that the battle against 
drugs would subside only when US. con- 
sumption slackens. 

As domestic and international pres- 
sures mount, both the poor and the middle 
class have grown increasingly disgruntled 
with the Institutional Revolutionary Par- 
ty. During the 57 years it has ruled the 
country as a one-party democracy, the 
P.R.I. has never lost a presidential or gu- 
bernatorial election. That could soon 
change. The conservative, probusiness 
National Action Party has shown consid- 
erable strength in Chihuahua, the coun- 
try’s largest state, where elections will be 
held early next month. Many Mexicans 
suspect that the P.R.I. may lose the guber- 
natorial race—or win only by tampering 
with the results. In the present climate of 
unease, either outcome could prove incen- 
diary. Small wonder that some P.R.I. offi- 
cials are now reciting a gloomy slogan: | 
“We may win Chihuahua but still lose 
the country.” — By Pico lyer. 
Reported by Andrea Dabrowski and Harry Kelly/ 
Mexico City 
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In 1983, Audi introduced the most aero- and the mandate not simply to equal the 
dynamic luxury sedan in the world, the new state of the art, but to elevate it. 
5000S. It was so ahead of its time, it Little wonder Car and Driver proclaimed 
inspired the automotive press to make com- it “the most modern and sophisticated four- 
ments like the one below. door sedan on this planet” 
But that was 1983. Is the future of the car You'll find this same commitment to 
still being decided at Audi? Take the engineering excellence and technological 
SO00CS Turbo Quattro with its permanent leadership in every Audi. 
all-wheel drive and Anti-Lock Braking. So no matter which one you acquire, you 
It is the kind of car that could only be will own much more than an exemplary car. 


built when engineers are given the free- You will own the future. For more infor- 
dom to rethink, refine, even reinvent, mation call 1-800-FOR-AUDI. ¢ vs avo: 


The art of engineering. 


“At Audi the future of the automobile is being decided” 


~—Car and Driver 














SOVIET UNION 





“There is a Silent Enemy Lurking” 


In the aftermath of a nightmare, an eerie calm prevails 








Assessing the danger: two white-suited technicians check radiation levels in a grain field near the damaged nuclear reactor 


a place of silence, devoid of life. The 
only movement that suggests human 
habitation is the flutter of laundry on 
clotheslines. But the laundry has been 
| there, day and night, since April 27. On 
that day, most of the town’s 40,000 citi- 
| zens hastily collected a few belongings 
and piled into buses that evacuated them 
| from the vicinity of the shattered Cherno- 
byl nuclear reactor only half a mile away 
They did not know then, and do not know 
now, whether they will return home in 
months or years. Or ever. On this and the 
following pages, TIME publishes the first 
photographs to appear in the U'S. of the 
ruined nuclear plant, the cleanup opera- 

| tion and the surrounding countryside. 

One of the few Americans 
who have seen Pripyat is Dr 
Robert Gale, a bone-marrow 
specialist who helped Soviet doc- 
tors cope with the Chernoby! di- 
saster, which so far has cost 26 
lives. “It’s a very dramatic thing 
to see a partially destroyed nucle- 
ar power plant,” Gale told re- 
porters after taking a helicopter 
tour of the scene. “The damage 
itself doesn’t appear to be that 
great. A short distance away is a 
city of high rises that today is 
completely deserted. If you're 
looking down on it from a heli- 
copter, it’s not at all apparent 
why this is so. But one knows 
there is a silent enemy lurking 
there.” 

The enemy, of course, is radi- 
ation. There have been reports 
that some people, including loot- 
ers, did not realize the danger. A 


F: those who have seen it, Pripyat is 





Scene of a terrifying accident: outside the atomic plant 


police sentries and, later, burglar alarms 
were used to protect Pripyat’s abandoned 
dwellings. Beyond that, Soviet militia 
units and troops man watchtowers and 
checkpoints along a 60-mile perimeter 
Despite the elaborate surveillance, two el- 
derly women reportedly managed to hide 
in their Pripyat homes for more than a 
month after the accident. Eventually they 
were found and hospitalized. Their pre- 
sent condition is unknown 

All told, about 100,000 people from 
the Chernobyl vicinity will have to be 
monitored for the rest of their lives for 
signs of cancer. Among the most seriously 
injured were 300 plant workers and fire- 
men, 24 of whom have already died. Ac- 
| cording to the Soviet press, there were 











Soviet newspaper disclosed that 
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| others who took astonishing risks in the 
battle to control the seething reactor, in- 
cluding helicopter crews that dumped 
sand, lead and boron on the exposed reac- 
tor core in order to stop the massive leak- 
age of radiation. For the long term, Mos- 
cow’s plan is to enclose the unit in a 
concrete tomb equipped with a cooling 
system to dissipate heat generated by 
more than 150 tons of active nuclear fuel 
still in the reactor 
In the city of Kiev, 80 miles to the 
south, Soviet authorities are taking pre- 
cautions against the spread of radiation 
into the water supply. Emergency wells 
| are reportedly being dug to be used in the 
| event that reservoirs fed by rivers become 
| contaminated. Officials insist that radia- 
tion in Dnieper River water has 
not exceeded the “permissible 
level,” but they have urged citi- 
zens not to play soccer or volley- 
ball on river beaches “because 
dust is kicked up.” 
Ever since the disaster, ru- 
* mors have swirled throughout 
the country: that Chernobyl sur- 
vivors could spread radiation like 
a contagious disease; that victims 
have been placed in lead coffins 
and buried in unusually deep 
graves; that vodka and red wine 
are effective antidotes to radia- 
tion. During a visit to Budapest, 
Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev told Hungarian factory 
workers, “Chernobyl has warned 
us once again: man has set in op- 
eration a really fantastic force 
that must be strictly controlled.” 
It was a telling message that sure- 
ly reverberated last week through 
the lifeless silence of Pripyat. 
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“A really fantastic force that must be strictly controlled.” 
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Cleaning Up 
At Chernobyl 


\ helicopter hovers 
over the crippled site, 
far left; masked techni- 
cians hose down a con- 
taminated area; part of 
the crew monitoring the 
scene takes a break; 
workers trudge along a 
deserted street near the 
facility: others inspect 
buildings, looking for 
trouble after spraying 
walls with a deactivating 
compound. 























AUSTRIA 
Last Hurrahs 


Few smiles after a big victory 





ithin hours of Kurt Waldheim’s vic- 

tory in the Austrian presidential 
runoff on June 8, posters reading BACK TO 
THE FUTURE began to sprout up around 
Vienna. Austrian citizens, it seemed, were 
eager to be done with divisive questions 
about Waldheim’s Nazi past and to let the 
victorious candidate of the conservative 
People’s Party get on with his job. It was 
soon apparent, however, that the analge- 
sic effects of the decisive election would 
not be enough to cure Austria’s headache. 
The very next day, Socialist Chancellor 
Fred Sinowatz unexpectedly resigned, 
vowing to devote himself to rebuilding his 
tattered party. His replacement: Finance 
Minister Franz Vranitzky. By midweek 
three more Socialist ministers had quit 
their posts, among them Foreign Minister 
Leopold Gratz, who refused to “direct the 
Austrian foreign service in the defense of 
President Waldheim.” 

International reaction to the electoral 
triumph of the former U.N. Secretary- 
General was not much warmer. Official 
congratulations were withheld by Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Greece and the Nether- 
lands. President Reagan sent what his 
aides described as a “correct” message. In 
both the U.S. and Britain, legislators sug- 
gested that Waldheim be barred from 
their countries. But the sharpest protest 
against Waldheim’s election came from 
Israel: Jerusalem promptly recalled its 
ambassador from Austria for an indefinite 
period. The action sharpened a painful di- 
lemma for the Israeli government. On the 
one hand, Israeli leaders feel obligated to 
pursue an ongoing investigation into 
charges that Waldheim participated in 
Nazi atrocities. On the other, they fear 
that harsh treatment of Waldheim could 
jeopardize Austrian cooperation in mat- 
ters like Jewish emigration from the Soviet 
Union. Said Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres: “It’s not a simple question, and 
there are no simple answers.” 

Even Waldheim’s defend- 
ers seemed less than enthusi- 
astic. In Moscow, the Soviet 
news agency TASS issued a 
commentary accusing the 
US. and “Zionists” of using a 
“hostile campaign” to dis- 
credit Waldheim. The article, 
however, seemed directed 
more at smearing the U.S. and 
Israel than at lending support 
to Waldheim. The dispatch 
was not picked up by Moscow 
newspapers. 

Meanwhile, the Presi- 
dent-elect set about the diffi- 
cult task of trying to heal 
campaign wounds before his 
inauguration on July 8. In his 
first postelection press confer- 


Sinowatz 

















Waldheim: hard times ahead 
A pledge to fight anti-Semitism. 


ence, Waldheim, 67, declared, “The hor- 
ror of the Holocaust must not be forgot- 
ten,” and pledged to fight anti-Semitism. 
That same day, his wife Elisabeth con- 
firmed that she had once been a Nazi. 

The defeated Socialist Party had its 
own set of problems. Although the Aus- 
trian presidency is a largely ceremonial 
post, and real power rests with the Chan- 
cellor and his Cabinet, Waldheim’s vic- 
tory was a rebuke for the Socialists, who 
have governed for the past 16 years. Aus- 
trians have tired of the party’s political 
scandals, wasteful bureaucratic measures 
and ineffective economic policies. In re- 
sponse to the conservative tide sweeping 
Austria, the Socialist leadership has 
taken a step toward the center by ap- 
pointing Finance Minister Vranitzky to 
the chancellorship. At 48, he has served 
in government for only two years. But 
as the former director-general of Aus- 
tria’s second-largest bank, Vranitzky is 
viewed as a sophisticated economist and 
administrator. 

Socialist leaders are now 
reassessing their goals for 
general elections scheduled 
for next spring. The Socialists 
are expected to try to forge a 
partnership with Waldheim’s 
People’s Party, renewing the 
popular coalition that gov- 
erned Austria from 1945 to 
1966. The “back to the fu- 
ture” sentiments should give 
Waldheim an easier time on 
the domestic front. By con- 
trast, the determined efforts 
of war-crime investigators are 
likely to plague the President- 
elect for a long time to come. 

—By Jill Smolowe. Reported 
by Gertraud Lessing/Vienna and 
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Shady Business 


Heat is on the top general 





n a region known for tolerating shady 

military men, Panamanian General 
Manuel Antonio Noriega has long had a 
reputation for being more corrupt than 
most. Last week evidence came to light 
that suggested Noriega’s reputation is 
well deserved. Relying on US. intelli- 
gence reports, both the New York Times 
and NBC News detailed charges that the 
military strongman is involved in smug- 
gling drugs and weapons, laundering 
money and selling US. intelligence se- 
crets to Cuba. Most damning, Noriega, 
who as commander of Panama’s armed 
forces essentially runs the country, was 
linked to the September 1985 murder of 
Dr. Hugo Spadafora, a leading critic of 
the Panamanian army. It is widely be- 
lieved that Noriega forced Panamanian 
President Nicolas Ardito Barletta to re- 
sign after Barletta signaled his intention 
to investigate Spadafora’s murder. 

Barletta’s successor, Eric Arturo Del- 
valle, quickly came to Noriega’s defense. 
Delvalle told reporters that all charges 
against the army chief had emanated 
from “bad Panamanians involved in a 
conspiracy.” Noriega, who 
stood at the President's 
side, charged that conspir- 
ators “want to get the mili- 
tary out of their barracks.” 
The swift denials did little 
to dampen interest in the 
allegations. A U.S. con- 
gressional committee an- 
nounced plans to investi- 
gate the charges, and 
others hinted they would 
follow suit. 

The pending probes 
could prove sticky for the 
Reagan Administration. 
Charges against Noriega have circulated 
in Washington for years. The Times re- 
ported last week that in 1972, law-enforce- 
ment officials in the Nixon Administra- 
tion proposed to assassinate Noriega in 
order to help curb Panama’s drug traffic. 
Congressmen will undoubtedly want to 
know why the U.S. Government continued 
to associate with a man who was suspected 
of such blatant corruption. 

US. intelligence officials provided an 
answer last week. They said Noriega sup- 
plied Washington with valuable Cuban 
intelligence reports, even as he was selling 
U.S. secrets to Cuba. They also warned 
that his ouster might disrupt U.S. military 
and intelligence operations based in Pan- 
ama. Some Congressmen were unim- 
pressed. Said Representative Charles 
Rangel, chairman of the House Select 
Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Con- 
trol: “We cannot allow diplomatic con- 
cerns to override our efforts to control 
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To Have 


A Healthy Financial Future 
You Need A Complete 
Financial Examination. 


Would you trust a doctor who 
prescribed the remedy before the ex- 
amination? Of course not. And it’s the 
same with your financial health. 

When you sit down with a Per- 
sonal Financial Planner from IDS, you 
get to put down in black-and-white 
where you are financially and where 
youd like to 20 oe 


Then a team of financial experts 
go to work, examining your finances 
as a whole. This complete analysis, 
along with a financial proposal from 
your planner, provides you with your 
own IDS Personal Financial Plan. 


A plan for now, and the future 


Having a Personal Financial Plan 
can help you live better now by helping 





you Start to cut your tax bill, or showing 
you how to accumulate funds faster 

for a home or a car. It will also point 
the way to a successful retirement. Be- 
cause your IDS Financial Plan has 
been created to meet your personal 
goals, it is an invaluable tool for helping 
you choose investments intelligently 
and achieve the financial balance that's 
right for you. 


Why IDS? 


There are lots of people, compa- 
nies, and institutions offering to help 
manage your money. But IDS is an 
American Express company that gives 
you a unique combination of a highly 
skilled personal planner, a comprehen- 
sive financial plan, and a wide range of 
investment options for all your financial 
needs. To meet with a local IDS plan- 
ner for a free 30-minute consultation, 
just send the coupon or call 1-800- 
IDS-IDEA. There's no obligation, and 
it could be the healthiest financial 
move you ever made. 


. 
Send to: IDS Financial Services Inc 
IDS Tower, Box 9464 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440 
I'd like a free 30-minute 
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How It Works For You’ 
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That Starts Paying Today. 
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HAITI 


At the Edge of 
The Volcano 


A government hangs on for life 





449 have absolutely no sense of guilt, no 

reproach whatever to myself.” With 
that, the former Haitian dictator Jean- 
Claude (“Baby Doc’”’) Duvalier, 35, insist- 
ed last week in an ABC interview from his 
rented villa on the French Riviera that he 
could not be blamed for the plight of his 
| country. But back home in Baby Doc’s 
| impoverished Caribbean nation, the 
three-man ruling National Council of 
Government, led by Lieut. General Henri 
Namphy, 53, seemed to be having a hard 
time holding the country together. 

The latest troubles began last month 
when the Information Ministry hired a 
sports reporter who had been a favorite of 
the exiled Duvalier to broadcast commen- 
tary on the World Cup matches from 
Mexico for a fee of $10,000. The TV sta- 
tion’s director promptly resigned and 180 
of his employees staged a walkout, there- 
by shutting down the facility. Secretary of 
State for Information Aubelin Jolicoeur 
only made matters worse by going on the 
radio and declaring that the strikers were 
“without honor.” Said he: “If I saw them, 
I would spit in their faces.” 

The government's action in the TV 
case led to violent demonstrations in Port- 
au-Prince and several other cities. Pro- 
testers blocked highways by erecting 
burning barricades. Along the Harry Tru- 
man Sea Drive in the capital, angry 
youths hurled rocks and pieces of iron 
at passing motorists. Observed Port-au- 
Prince Businessman Roger Savain: “Any 
country that has such a legion of poor and 
unemployed is a volcano ready to erupt.” 

The wave of unrest was also directed 
against the unpopular Colonel Williams 
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Holding things together: Namphy announced elections for November 1987 





| Regala, the Interior Minister and a mem- 
ber of the ruling junta. Regala was 
blamed for a clash between demonstra- 
tors and security forces that occurred in 
April at the notorious Fort Dimanche 
Prison during a memorial service for 
thousands of Haitians who died there dur- 
ing the Duvalier dictatorship. At least 
seven people were killed after protesters 
attempted to invade the fort. 

Perhaps most important, however, 
Haitians were upset about the disastrous 
state of the economy and the slow pace of 
reform. Last week Foreign Minister Jean- 
Baptiste Hilaire met with U.S. Secretary 
of State George Shultz in Washington and 
was promised an increase in U.S. aid from 
$50 million to $70 million for 1986. Even 
so, many Haitians blame their economic 
problems on Finance Minister Leslie De- 
latour, 34, a former World Bank official. 
Because of his advocacy of a belt-tighten- 
ing austerity program in a time of stagger- 
ing unemployment, Delatour is ridiculed 
by some of his countrymen as a foutou, or 
puppy, of the Americans. 

After a fortnight of unrest, the coun- 
try appeared to be settling down last week 
as a one-day national strike passed un- 
eventfully. In a conciliatory speech a 
few days earlier, Namphy had promised 
his countrymen, “Things are going to 
change.” He added, “You want a revolu- 
tion in Haiti. We are going to do it togeth- 
er.” Namphy sought to disarm his critics 
by saying that national elections would be 
held in November 1987. 

After 28 years of Duvalier rule, Haiti 
is beset by an opposition that is splintered 
into two dozen or more parties that may 
decide to field presidential candidates. 
The situation was so volatile that nobody 
could possibly predict what Haiti might 
be like in 17 months’ time. But for the mo- 
ment, many Haitians believe the present 
junta has a better-than-even chance of 
lasting long enough to surrender power to 
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a democratically elected government. @ | 
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Shell-Shocked 


The colonel missed the party 





ach year since Colonel Muammar 

Gaddafi seized power in 1969, Libya 
has celebrated the day that he expelled 
U.S. military personnel from Wheelus Air 
Base, outside Tripoli. It was widely as- 
sumed that Gaddafi would use last week’s 
16th anniversary of the occasion to make 
his first live public appearance since U.S. | 
warplanes attacked Tripoli and Benghazi | 
last April. Western reporters were invited 
to Tripoli and advised to expect a major 
speech. Gaddafi never turned up. An apa- 
thetic crowd of 2,000 Libyans who gath- 
ered in Tripoli instead heard a harangue, 
apparently videotaped earlier, that raised 
doubts about how much longer the colonel 
can remain as “leader of the revolution.” 

The nearly two-hour televised address 
showed an exhausted-looking Gaddafi 
fidgeting in his chair and speaking in a 
hoarse voice. His diatribe against the U.S. 
and Western Europe was devoid of the fi- 


past to whip crowds into a frenzy. Among 
other things, he reportedly discussed a 
controversial meeting with William Wil- 
son, the U.S. Ambassador to the Vatican 
who later resigned. 

The lackluster performance rein- 
forced a growing belief that Gaddafi has 
not recovered from the shock of the April 
15 bombing raid. The attack, and the piti- 
ful defense put up by the Libyan military, 
exposed the emptiness of Gaddafi’s 
threats. Said one foreign resident of Trip- 
oli: “Libyans were always told what Gad- 
dafi would do when the Americans came 
to attack. But when they came, all this 
beautiful talk was for nothing.” 

There has been speculation that the 
USS. raid forced Gaddafi to share power 
with the four other members of Libya’s 
ruling Revolutionary Council. Gaddafi 
may also have less support from his prin- 
cipal ally, the Soviet Union. A delegation 
from Moscow that had been expected to 
attend last week’s ceremonies failed to 
show up. Such a conspicuous absence 
strengthens the suspicion that the spark 
has gone out of Gaddafi’s revolution. 





A wary Gaddafi addresses his countrymen 
Fidgeting and looking puffy eyed. 
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“Can | help you?” “We need more car!’ “We need more room’ “| need a bathroom” “Quiet, Bobby*’ 
“How about this Celebrity?” 
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“Nice interior—but does it have room for six?” “Sure does.’ “Electronic Fuel Injection?” “Yes"’ 
“Front drive?” “You bet!’ “Lotsa trunk space—but how does it drive?” 


Let's get it together... buckle Up. 
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Mr. Wu turned out to be Madam Wu, or as the 
boys in the newsroom call her, Madam Wow! 
Charming, bright, beautiful and there’s 
nothing she doesn’t know about the 
innerworkings of far eastern trade and 


finance. What an interview. What a Story. 
What a woman... 7 
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EAST GERMANY 
Diplomatic 
Retreat 


Three weeks ago the Commu- 
nist regime of East Germany 
began to insist that foreign 
diplomats show their passports 
when they crossed between 
East and West Berlin. Once 
more, the government's aim 
was to win recognition of East 
Berlin as its capital and force 
Western countries to treat the 
Berlin Wall as an internation- 
al border rather than a demar- 
cation line in a city divided 
by a postwar agreement. The 
new rule created a diplomatic 
furor and led to strong protests 
from the US., Britain and 
France, which still have au- 
thority as the occupying pow- 
ers in the Western part of the 
city. Some embassies even or- 
dered their diplomats to take a 
circuitous route to West Berlin 
in order to avoid confronta- 
tions with the East German 
border guards. 

Last week the East Ger- 
mans climbed down from their 
original stand. The Foreign 
Ministry announced that dip- 
lomats in East Berlin would 
receive new identity cards 
that are to be shown when 
the officials cross between 
Soviet-occupied East Berlin 

and the Western sector. The 
government insisted that 
there had been a misunder- 
standing and that the passport 
requirement had been only a 
temporary measure. While 
that matter appears to have 


Under pressure: Rajavi before departure 





The prince dispensing some advice to admirers 


The next-best thing to being there 


been settled, an attempt by 
the East Germans to stamp 
courtesy visas in the passports 
of diplomats visiting from 
West Berlin must still be re- 
solved before the latest skir- 
mish in the battle for Berlin 
is Over 


Courting Favor 
With Khomeini 


France for centuries has taken 
pride in being a haven for po- 
litical refugees of nearly every 
stripe. But French officials 
have now pressured Massoud 
Rajavi, the leader of Iran’s mu- 
Jahedin opposition, to leave the 
Paris suburb where he has 
been living since 1981. Rajavi 
left by flying to Iraq, which 
has been at war with Iran for 


| SIX years. 


The diplomatic boot was 
part of the French govern- 
ment’s attempt to improve 
relations with Iran in hopes 
of winning freedom for nine 
French hostages in Lebanon 


| The French expect that Iran’s 


Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomei- 
ni, who spent four months of 
political exile in France in 
1978-79, can wield influence 
over Lebanese Muslim ex- 
tremists holding the nine. Ear- 
lier, the French government 
hinted that as part of a deal 
to free the hostages, it would 
be willing to negotiate the re- 
payment of a $1 billion loan 
made by the Shah of Iran in 
1975 


| JAPAN 


_APander to 
Public Opinion 


It is a sound dreaded by sleep- 
starved parents around the 
world: the piercing wail of a 
newborn demanding immedi- 
ate attention. Yet last week all 
Japan seemed to be hanging on 
the phone to hear an infant 
shriek. The sound comes from 
a baby panda born June | at 
Tokyo's Ueno Zoo. Its plain- 
live cries were recorded, and 
can be heard by those dialing a 
special toll number 

Word of the hot line caused 
pandemonium, and as many as 
200,000 calls a day were 
logged. Zoo officials hope the 
baby’s 226-lb. mother has be- 
come nimbler since last year, 
when she accidentally crushed 
her firstborn to death 


SRLELANKA 


Terror Strikes 
Travelers 


The bus to the capital city of 
Colombo rumbled along a sea- 
side road on its journey from 
Trincomalee in northeastern 
Sri Lanka. Not far behind was 
a bus bound for Kantalai. Pas- 
sengers in the second bus could 
| not have missed the roar of an 
explosion that destroyed the 
Colombo-bound vehicle, hurl- 
ing some of its victims into the 
sea. But just minutes later, be- 
fore those aboard fully realized 





what had happened, another 
blast violently ended their 
journey to Kantalai. The two 
explosions last week killed at 
least 22 people 

The bus attacks were 
blamed on Tamil rebels, who 
want to establish an indepen- 
dent state and are trying to dis- 
rupt a conference at which 
President J.R. Jayewardene 
hopes to negotiate a settlement 
with moderate Tamils 


BRITAIN 


Randy Andy’s 
New Tune 


During his much publicized 
bachelorhood, Britain’s Prince 
Andrew earned the nickname 
“Randy Andy” for squiring a 
variety of comely young wom- 
en about town. The most fam- 
ous of them was soft-porn Film 
Starlet Koo Stark. Now An- 
drew, 26, who is to wed Sarah 
Ferguson next month, is pol- 
ishing his image 

In a fund-raising speech 
before a group of London busi- 
nessmen last week, Andrew 
decried loose morals. Said he 
“Moral pollution may well be 
a strong phrase to use, but I 
feel that it is justified, par- 
ticularly when you look at 
the amount of gratuitous vio- 
lence purveyed on television 
and in the name of entertain- 
ment.” Andrew also excoriat- 
ed drug and alcohol abuse 
The message was royally re- 
ceived: the prince won a stand- 
ing Ovation 
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ike athletes priming for the all-im- 
portant championship elimination 
game, the United Steelworkers of 
America were girding themselves last 
week for a major performance. The 
650,000-member union has declared June 
21 Save American Industry and Jobs Day, 
and it hopes to turn out tens of thousands 
for major demonstrations. Rallies are 
scheduled in 100 cities, half of which will 
be linked by television satellite to the 
main conclave in Washington. The aim of 
all the excitement, says Steelworkers Vice 
President George Becker, is to protest the 
“tide of imported goods that has threat- 
ened numerous American industries.” 
Meanwhile, in Pittsburgh last week, 
steelworkers’ representatives sat down for 





largest producer. The labor contract for 
25,000 U.S. Steel employees expires at the 
end of July, and a strike is looming. Man- 
agement has stated that it seeks a wage 
| settlement “competitive” with the rest of 
the industry, which has gone through a 
massive economic shake-out. Union Ne- 
gotiator James McGeehan, who is seeking 
wage increases of about 4% and lifelong 
job security, replies, “We also need a 
competitive agreement. Our members 
cannot take their jobs and run.” Too 
many, however, have had little choice. In 
1983, on the eve of the last negotiations at 
US. Steel, there were more than | million 
American steelworkers. Today there are 


contract talks at U.S. Steel, the country’s | 
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fewer than 700,000, and employment 
is projected to fall about 15% further 
by 1995 


The anxieties and woes of the steel 
industry’s shrinking labor force, and the 
debate surrounding that predicament, 
seem all too symptomatic of the troubles 
and uncertainties that are engulfing 
much of U.S. manufacturing these days 
The hard fact is that the nation is cop- 
ing with one of the most wrenching eco- 
nomic transitions since the turn of the 
century. Despite the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s upbeat talk of continuing eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity, workers 
in traditional American industries insist 
on singing the shutdown blues, some- 
times in whole choirs. 

Four years after the official end of 
the last U.S. recession, American fac- 
tories ranging from textile plants in 
North Carolina to machine-tool plants 
in Ohio are still closing their doors. In 
many cases, older installations have 
been replaced by hundreds of smaller, 
more competitive plants, but the power- 
ful images of smokeless smokestacks 
and dying industrial towns haunt many 
corners of the American landscape 
Amid that painful change, the number 
of U.S. blue-collar jobs has dramatically 
declined, just as employment in the 
newer and often lower-paying service 
sector has soared 


The trend will continue. The U.S. De- 
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| dustrial Competitiveness 


Achallenge rae the nation’ s manufacturing might: a plant’s obsolete shoal furnaces sit idle while amodernized wie alle smoke 


Singing the Shutdown Blues 


U.S. industry undergoes a wrenching change, but it could be for the good 


partment of Labor has projected that be- 
tween 1984 and 1995 the economy will 


add 16 million new jobs. Almost 90% of | 


them will be in services, even though in 
that sector there are growing signs of new 
Overseas competition (see box). Those 
American blue-collar workers who hold 
on to their jobs, however, will continue to 
be among the world’s wealthiest, with av- 
erage manufacturing compensation of 
$12.97 an hour, vs. $1.45 in Taiwan and 
$1.28 in Brazil 

To many labor leaders, industrial 
scholars and worried politicians, the blue- 
collar decline is part of a dangerous chal- 
lenge to U.S. welfare and security. They 
call the process deindustrialization, and 
argue that while the U.S. devours huge 
amounts of foreign industrial goods, the 
American economy risks losing the very 
industries that have kept it strong for dec- 
ades. Says John Young, chief executive of 
Hewlett-Packard and former head of 
President Reagan’s Commission on In- 
“Manufactur- 
ing is the foundation upon which a service 
economy is built.” 

Fears of deindustrialization are a ma- 


jor force behind protectionist sentiments 


in Congress, which are rising in a new cre- 
scendo. In the past year more than 200 re- 
strictive trade measures have appeared in 
the congressional hopper, aimed at shel- 
tering a wide variety of American indus- 
tries from foreign competition. Says Sid- 
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ney Jones, an economist with the Brook- 
ings Institution in Washington: “The 
whole trade situation right now is a 1986 
election issue.” 

Paradoxically, while nearly 2 million 
U.S. manufacturing jobs have disap- 
peared since 1979, U.S. industrial output 
has not declined at all. Overall, the vol- 
ume of manufacturing output has in- 
creased by 23% since 1982, and manufac- 
turing still contributes roughly the same 
share of gross national product (around 
22%) it has for the past 30 years. 

To critics, however, these seemingly 
encouraging figures conceal a worrisome 
“hollowing out” of U.S. manufacturing 
companies. As they see it, many Ameri- 
can firms, while contributing their share 
to the GNP, have become reassembly 
plants for foreign parts and products. No- 
where is hollowing out more controversial 
than in the auto industry. Today some 
15% of the parts in U.S.-built cars, rang- 
ing from engines to transmissions, are 
made abroad, and a United Auto Work- 
ers’ study projects that the percentage will 
rise to 28% by 1995. Robert Reich, a po- 
litical economist at Harvard and author 
of The Next American Frontier, is an out- 
spoken critic of this development. Says he: 
“If American workers get stuck assem- 
bling and distributing sophisticated gad- 
getry from Japan and elsewhere, they are 
not building world-class skills.” 

The ultimate price for industrial obso- 
lescence is now being paid in Homestead, 
Pa. (pop. 4,500). In 1892, on the banks of 
the Monongahela River, striking steel- 
workers fought Pinkerton detectives who 
had been hired by Carnegie Steel to 
squelch their protest. Ten workers died in 
the battle. In its heyday, Homestead’s 
sprawling 400-acre U.S. Steel plant em- 
ployed some 14,000 workers. Last month 
the Homestead mill was placed on “‘tem- 
porary suspension,” meaning shutdown. 
There is 52% unemployment in the Mo- 
nongahela Valley; the local suicide rate is 
skyrocketing. Says Veteran Steelworker 
John Melechenko, 67: “There’s an old 
saying, When there ain't no smoke, there 
ain’t no work. Now there ain’t any smoke 
and there won't be any.” 

Deindustrialization critics argue that 
some of the hardship could easily be pre- 
vented through enlightened protection- 
ism. Barry Bluestone, an economics pro- 
fessor at Boston College and co-author of 
The Deindustrialization of America, ar- 
gues for “vanishing” protective tariffs to 
rebuild the competitiveness of U.S. manu- 
facturing. The tariffs would remain in ef- 
fect only for a fixed period, perhaps five 
years, while a struggling industry re- 
grouped. Bluestone also advocates a kind 
of supportive national planning to identi- 
fy key industries that deserve help in re- 
covery, in the same way that Washington 
helped Chrysler. 

However Bluestone and his allies are 
merely attempting to shore up an illusion, 
in the view of many other scholars and in- 
dustrial experts. They argue that the 
American industrial base is not only sur- 
viving but is successfully cresting the 
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challenge of change. In their view, the 
fear of deindustrialization is misleading. 
What is instead happening, they contend, 
is a shift from large and heavily unionized 
concerns to smaller, more productive en- 
terprises in which labor plays a lesser 
role. Says Robert Parker, associate direc- 
tor of the U.S. Commerce Department's 
Bureau of Economic Analysis: “We have 
always had winners and losers. What's 
new is that the winners and losers are dif- 
ferent.” David Lewin, professor of labor 
and industrial relations at Columbia Uni- 
versity, says “the proportion of the econo- 
my represented by monopolies or highly 
concentrated industries has declined 
substantially.” 

In the case of steel, for example, plant 
shutdowns have occurred not only be- 
cause of foreign competition but also be- 
cause aluminum, plastic and other mate- 
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The shuttered U.S. Steel plant bulks 
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rials—not necessarily foreign imports 
have substituted for the product. Says 
Lewin: “Sinister, unfair trade practices 
haven't taken away from our economy the 
ability to shift labor and resources to the 
most promising areas of growth. That’s 
what really counts.” 

The symptoms of American indus- 
trial reinvigoration are often harder to 
spot than the signs of decay. David 
Birch, director of the Massachusetts | 
Institute of Technology's program on 
neighborhood and regional change, 
claims that “thousands of small, innova- 
tive companies are springing up in so- 
called sunset industries.” In Detroit, for | 
example, he points out that hundreds of 
small machine-tool companies are ap- 
pearing even as the old, sclerotic firms 
that formerly supplied the auto industry 
disappear. In the steel business, Robert 
Crandall, a senior fellow at the Brook- 
ings Institution, predicts that by the end 
of the century, small, efficient U.S. op- 
erations known as minimills will ac- 
count for fully 40% of all American 
steel production, which will be in the 
neighborhood of 80 million tons a year. 

Some experts compare America’s 
current industrial throes to the water- 
shed of U.S. agriculture in the late 
19th century. According to Columbia's 
Lewin, the public at that time feared 
the precipitous decline of agricultural 
employment much as it now fears the 
fate of American manufacturing. The 
point is, he says, that “American agri- 
culture did not disappear. In fact, agri- 
culture is the most productive sector of 
the U.S. economy today.” It was that 
rural-productivity increase that freed 
workers to join the burgeoning turn-of- 
the-century industrial sector. Similarly, 
Lewin concludes, U.S. manufacturing 
today is largely freeing workers to pur- 
sue other employment. 

The very dynamism of the Ameri- 
can industrial transition, several econo- 
mists argue, has left fewer and smaller 
pockets of poverty than one might oth- 
erwise suspect. One example is the tex- 
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| In the surrounding valley, there is 52% unemployment and a soaring suicide rate. | 
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tile state of North Carolina. Between 
1979 and the first three months of this 
year, North Carolina lost about 25,000 
jobs when more than 100 textile and ap- 
parel plants closed down. Even so, the 
state’s unemployment rate is 5.8%, 
nificantly lower than the national aver- 
age of 7.3%. The reason: North 
Carolina has been able to attract 
newer and more profitable manu- 
facturing plants in place of its lost 
ones. Almost two years ago, for ex- 
ample, Honda opened up a $13 
million plant in Swepsonville to 
build lawn mowers. 

The worst answer to America’s 
economic transition, deindustrial- 
ization critics agree, is wholesale 
protectionism. The U.S. manufac- 
turing economy is more, not less, in- 
tertwined with that of other indus- 
trial nations today, and an open 
trade war would soon become a ma- 
jor international economic disaster. 
Moreover, protectionism would in- 
hibit the very dynamism that propo- 
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ory claim they want to protect. The U.S., 
says Economist Sidney Jones, would be 
“putting at risk those areas where we have 
a comparative advantage to defend areas 

| where we do not.” 
For all the concern about flagging 
American manufacturing prowess, the 





Ford worker in Missouri inspects Mexican-made engines 


US. is still a major exporter of such capi- 
tal goods as oil-field and farm machinery, 
aircraft equipment and electrical instru- 
ments. The market for such goods lies in 
advanced Third World nations like Brazil 
and Mexico, which are also often consid- 
ered to be U.S. manufacturing competi- 
tors. Such countries desperately 
& need continued access to the Ameri- 
= can market, both to buy American 
‘> and other Western goods and to re- 
pay their enormous foreign debts. 
Free trade and continued prosperi- 
ty, in other words, remain linked. 
The pros and cons of the dein- 
dustrialization debate, however, are 
likely to echo more loudly as the 
Steelworkers’ Save American Indus- 
try and Jobs Day approaches. And 
when the speeches of the occasion 
are over and the protest banners 
have been taken down, the painful 
process of change will undoubtedly 
still continue. —By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Frank S. Washington/Atlanta, with other 
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A debate over the dangers of “hollow” manufacturing. 
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In Dallas, for example, Pacific Data Services has been 











Have Data, Will Travel 


yo American Airlines 727 that lands each morning at 
Grantley Adams International Airport in Barbados car- 
ries not only vacationers but also an impressive load of pa- 
perwork. In order to cut costs on the processing of passenger 
ticket-coupons collected at its boarding gates, American flies 
daily an average of 1,100 Ibs. of documents to the balmy is- 
land. In Barbados, some 500 computer keypunch operators 
employed by Caribbean Data Services, a subsidiary of the 
airline, transfer the ticket information to magnetic tape. The 
electronic data are then beamed by satellite to American's 
central computer in Tulsa. Despite extra expenses like the 
cost of transmitting the data by satellite, the overseas opera- 
tion saves money for the airline. The main reason: Barbados 
data processors are paid $2.20 an hour, much less than the $9 
that American used to pay its U.S. keypunch operators to do 
the same work. 

American Airlines is one of a growing number of U.S. 
firms that are transferring white-collar work to Barbados, 
Jamaica and other locales abroad. Statistics on the trend are 
hard to come by, especially since 


subcontracting computer work for clients since 1981 to data 
centers in the People’s Republic of China. PDS boasts that 
although some of the Chinese workers do not understand 
English, they copy the information so carefully that the com- 
pany can guarantee a 99.95% accuracy rate in the electronic 
processing of professional journals, economic statistics, in- 
dustry records and other texts. While the salary and benefits 
for an American employee doing equivalent work might be 
$12 an hour, the Chinese workers earn about $4 a day. 

Some U'S. firm, have long used foreign data centers to 
supplement their labor force for one-time tasks. In 1972, 
Boston-based John Hancock Insurance hired Key Univer- 
sal, in Connecticut, to computerize more than 10 million 
documents, some dating back as far as half a century ago. 
Key Universal subcontracted the job to workers in Grenada, 
who labored for twelve months to transfer the information to 
magnetic tapes. 

Foreign concerns are becoming more aggressive in seek- 
ing clients for their sophisticated wares. In Ireland, the gov- 
ernment’s development agency has targeted international 
services as a high-priority area for attracting foreign firms to 
the country. Compucorp, a Cali- 





many U.S. firms are eager to con- 
ceal the increasing extent of their 
foreign data-processing, engineer- 
ing and computer activities. Ac- 
cording to Harley Shaiken, a pro- 
fessor of information technology 
at the University of California at 
San Diego who has studied the 
phenomenon, such white-collar 
transfers amount to perhaps no 
more than the equivalent of 
15,000 jobs right now. But more 
and more of this work is begin- 
ning to wend its way to the Carib- 
bean, parts of Asia and other liter- 
ate regions where intellectual 
skills are for hire at relatively 








fornia-based information-services 
company, is able to hire Irish pro- 

grammers and computer engi- 
| neers for about one-third the 
$50,000 annual salary that they 
= would command in the U.S. The 
company now employs 66 people 
in Ireland. Irwin Cohen, presi- 
dent of Virginia-based ILM 
Corp., a data-processing firm, 
points out that ILM’s Jamaican 
subsidiary was founded in 1964 to 
meet a shortage of American 
computer operators. Now, he 
says, operating in Jamaica is 
“very similar to operating in a 
small U.S. town.” Very similar, 








low cost. 


Jamaican worker enters information for a U.S. firm 


but not the same. 
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Circus Time 
Wall Street reels over scandal 
W all Street had its ups and downs last 
week—plenty of both. After the 
opening bell rang at the New York Stock 
Exchange on Monday, the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average plunged 45.75 points, to 
1840.15, the worst one-day decline in his- 
tory. Trading veterans, by now used to the 
spectacular gyrations of the continuing 
bull market, were relatively unfazed. For 
| one thing, the drop represented only 
2.43% of the Dow’s value, a far cry from 
catastrophe. Sure enough, the plunge soon 
halted, and on Friday the Dow stormed 
back 36.06 points—its eighth-best day 
ever—to close the week at 1874.19 
What really jolted the nerves of Wall 
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virtually all his wealth 

to the court, and is barred from the securi- 
ties business for the rest of his life. He still 
faces sentencing on July 9 on criminal 
charges. Levine could receive 20 years in 
prison and a $610,000 fine. But if he helps 


| Giuliani to apprehend new suspects, the 


sentencing judge is more likely to grant 
him clemency. Both the SEC and Giuliani 
are also receiving information from the 
so-called Yuppie Ring, a group of young 


| Wall Street professionals who, in a case 


Amid the detritus of the week's trading, brokers speculated on what Levine, right, told Giuliani 


unrelated to that of Levine, two weeks ago 
pleaded guilty to charges of insider trad- 
ing and obstructing justice. 


In that turbulent climate, the Wall | 
Street Journal stirred up instant thunder 
last week by claiming that unnamed in- 
vestment bankers at the houses of Lazard 
Fréres and Goldman Sachs were under 
SEC investigation in the Levine scandal. 








An SEC official said the agency has 35 insider-trading cases under investigation 


Streeters, though, was the fallout from the 

| Dennis Levine insider-trading scandal, 
the worst in history. Paranoia swept the 
close-knit investment community a week 
after Levine, 33, a former managing di- 
rector at the firm of Drexel Burnham 
Lambert, pleaded guilty to criminal 
charges of income tax evasion, securities 
fraud and perjury and settled a civil suit 
charging that he had made $12.6 million 

| in illegal stock-market profits on corpo- 
rate takeovers. A Securities and Ex- 

| change Commission investigation was in 
full swing, along with criminal investiga- 
tions by U.S. Attorney Rudolph Giuliani 
No official accusations were leveled, but 
Ira Lee Sorkin, the SEC’s New York direc- 
tor, disclosed that his agency has 35 insid- 
er-trading cases under investigation. Wall 
Street, said a senior Manhattan invest- 
ment banker, “feels like Hollywood in the 
McCarthy era.” 

Speculation that Levine was adding 
new names to the scandal has been grow- 
ing exponentially since the former invest- 
ment wunderkind began to cooperate 
fully with Sorkin and Giuliani about three 
weeks ago. To settle charges filed by the 
SEC, Levine has been forced to disgorge 





Officials at both firms promptly denied 
the report. One man that Government 
sources affirm is under investigation, 
however, is Robert Wilkis, 37, a former 
vice president at both Lazard Freres and 
E.F. Hutton. Wilkis resigned from his 
Hutton post earlier this month. While he 
was at Lazard in 1984, the firm advised 
Chicago Pacific in its unsuccessful take- 
over bid for Providence-based Textron 
Government officials suspect that Wilkis 
passed along information regarding that 
and other takeover attempts to Levine 

Meanwhile, Drexel, Lazard and 
Shearson Lehman Bros. were all conduct- 
ing internal investigations. Virtually ev- 
ery major securities firm in Manhattan 
circulated memos to employees remind- 
ing them of their ethical and legal respon- 
sibilities. One Wall Street mutual-fund 
manager confided that he is afraid even to 
telephone heads of companies whose 
stock his fund owns to discuss their firms’ 
performance. As the press continued to 
dig for revelations, Director Sorkin said 
sourly, “This has become a circus.” True 
enough, but the show appeared to be far 
from over By Gordon M. Henry. Reported 
by Raji Samghabadi/New York 











Into the Breach 
U.S. tourists return to Europe 
eT he downward spiral has stopped.” 
So said Sally McElwreath, a Trans 
World Airlines official, as she described 
faint but encouraging signs last week that 
the dramatic drop in U.S. tourist travel to 
Europe had at last bottomed out. Most 
airlines were reticent about releasing fig- 
ures, but British Airways reported that 
bookings, down to a mere 5,000 a week af- 
ter the US. air attack on Libya in April, 
had risen to more than 60,000, just 3,000 
short of the figure for the same week last 
year, Pan Am’s reservations have been in- 
creasing 8% to 10% a week for the past 
three weeks, and TWA reported that tele- 
phone inquiries about flights to European 
destinations had jumped 80% since last 
month. Says Merle Richman, a Pan Am 
spokesman: “There is a feeling that we 
are breaching a psychological barrier.” 

If so, winning the breach has cost 
plenty. In order to woo back nervous trav- 
elers concerned about Arab terrorism, So- 
viet radioactive fallout and the declining 
US. dollar, airlines were engaging in ex- 
traordinary gimmicks and severely cut- 
ting their prices and profit margins. In the 
forefront of the European scramble to re- 
cover American business is British Air- 
ways. BA has waged a $6 million promo- 
tion campaign called “Go for it, America” 
to win back US. travelers. That effort 
reached a climax of sorts last week when 
5,791 American winners of a BA sweep- 
stakes were given free flights to London 
Even Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
got into the act when she invited 30 of the 
sweepstakes winners to join her at 10 
Downing Street for tea 

For its part, Pan Am is offering free 
car rentals and two-for-one ticket deals to 
help fill seats on its Europe-bound planes 
The airline is heavily promoting its new 
“Alert” security measures, which place 
armed guards and sniffer dogs in most 
Pan Am terminals. TWA is offering simi- 
lar incentives, but last week the troubled 
airline, which has just weathered a ten- 
week strike by flight attendants, suffered 
another jolt with the departure of Presi- 
dent Richard D. Pearson 


eartening as the rise in bookings was 

for airlines and travel agents, it was 
noteworthy that most of the increase 
came from individual American tourists 
rather than from the group tours that tra- 
ditionally make up 25% of the transatlan- 
tic summer-season business. “The group 
travelers are a little greener, a little more 
skittish,” says Pan Am’s Richman 

For all the indications that the tourist 
slide had stopped, however, the doleful fact 
remained that the European tourist busi- 
ness this summer will remain rotten, espe- 
cially compared with 1985, when a record 
6.4 million Americans crossed the ocean 
Says Carlo Mole, chairman of C.LT., Ita- 
ly’s largest tour operator: “It is useless to 
kid ourselves. This season is done for.” @ 
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ACURA 


INTEGRA 


round up around the serious driver. t 





The Acura Integra sports sedans. A quick 
course in sophistication. 


Many performance cars 
display an almost disciplin- 
ary attitude toward driving 
As if you had to pay for fun 
by enduring vibration, noise 
and discomfort 

Instead, the new Integra 











three and five door sports 
sedans propose a different 
discipline. Sophistication 
These are automobiles 
designed around the driver 
to transform driving perform- 
ance into sheer pleasure 


Performance sedans that 
blend considerable power 
with considerate comfort 

All wrapped in an aerody- 
namic shape that quiets the 
wind, and doesn't have to 
keep moving to look good 


Although moving is defi- 
nitely what it's all about 
Integra introduces a fuel 





injected 16-valve dual over- 
head cam engine, a direct 


descendant of Honda For- 
mula 1 racing technology 


This produces a smooth, 
juick and quiet 113 hp. And 
on that's nothing 


short of exhilarating thro 
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refined front wheel drive ex- 
ercise posit trol on all 
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ADVERTISING 
Rock’n’ 
Sell It 


Sigue Sigue Sputnik is a British 
band dedicated to new-wave 
rock music and what the 
group's bassist, Tony James, 
calls designer violence. The 
group is about to make a major 
breakthrough: its first LP, Si- 
gue Sigue Sputnik Flaunt It, 
will be released in July in Brit- 
ain—complete with commer- 
cials. The record has the am- 
biguous distinction of being the 
first to hawk wares between 
the cuts. Eight to ten 20- to 30- 
second tracks on the EMI rec- 
ord will extol such salables as 
cellular mobile telephones and 
fashion and youth magazines. 

According to Sigue Sigue, 
each advertising track will cost 
roughly $1,500, and the pro- 
motion will also appear on the 
album sleeve. The point, says 
Bassist James, is to keep down 
production costs. Besides, he 
notes, “a lot of our records 
sound like advertisements.” 
And now, vice versa. 


FINANCE 
Dial-a- 
Hot-Tip 


By dialing telephone numbers 
that begin with 976, callers 
have long been able to hear 
everything from sports high- 
lights to heavy-breathing aural 
sex. Add another service to the 





Answer Quest's llona Foyer in Los Angeles 








list: a menu of interest rates 
by phone. A consumer calling 
the Answer Quest telephone 
service in Los Angeles or De- 
troit can get recorded mes- 
sages on the best local interest 
rates for mortgages, commer- 
cial real estate, car loans and 
CDs, or on current precious- 
metal prices—each for $2. For 
an additional $2, Answer 
Quest offers selective “finan- 
cial hot tips,” like how to pick 
a stockbroker. 


Light-Fingered 
Work Ethic 


Hard work and the patient 
pursuit of wealth do not always 
pay off, at least in the theft 
business. Last week Dallas po- 
lice arrested a cleaning lady at 
the posh Neiman-Marcus de- 
partment store on charges of 
stealing 343 dresses valued at 
$686,000. Diane Hunt, 32, was 
accused of smuggling $2,000 
designer dresses past an intri- 
cate security system and then 
reselling them through an 
accomplice. 

Meanwhile, in Geneva, 
N.Y., Thomas Hennessey, 45, 
was allegedly applying the Im- 
puritan Ethic toa greater chal- 
lenge, albeit for less reward. 
The unemployed machinist 
was charged with illegally re- 
deeming 65,000 beer bottles 
that he had spirited away from 
a warehouse and turned in ata 
Y.M.C.A. redemption center for 
a nickel each. State investiga- 








Some West Coast scribbles 


tors believe that Hennessey 
and an accomplice may have 
illegally cashed in up to 
420,000 containers. 


REGULATION 
Pay Now, 
Spray Later 


Faced with a growing epidem- 
ic of spray-painted graffiti on 
local walls and underpasses, 
the Los Angeles city council 
has been searching hard for 
ways to fight back against the 
unsightly scribbles. The legis- 
lators appear to be leaning to- 
ward an unusual solution: a 
10¢ tax on every one of 12 mil- 
lion cans of spray paint sold in 
the city annually. Such a mea- 
sure would provide as much as 
$1.2 million a year for cleanup 
efforts and education and pre- 
vention programs. 

Paint-industry officials, 
understandably upset at the 
idea, are lobbying against it. 
“It’s ridiculous to blame us 
simply because we make the 
product,” says Rick Birle, pres- 
ident of Zynolyte Products, a 
major spray-paint manufac- 
turer based in Carson, Calif. 
Nonetheless, the proposed 
spray tax may prove to be the 
lesser of two evils. The 15 city 
council members are also con- 
sidering another measure, 
which would require store 
owners to force purchasers to 
fill out registration forms with 
every sale. The council hopes 
to vote on both ideas early 
next month. 








GOVERNMENT 


GNP Rises— 
And Bites Trio 


Alongside the nation’s plague 
of spy scandals, Washington 
had another abuse of sensitive 
Government information to 
ponder last week. Commerce 
Secretary Malcolm Baldrige 
announced the dismissal of 
three unnamed employees at 
the department’s Bureau of 
Economic Analysis. Their of- 
fenses: two were found to have 
used advance knowledge of the 
Government’s quarterly esti- 
mates of economic growth for 
personal gain, while the third 
passed along the information 
for an outsider’s gain. It was the 
first time ever for such punitive 
action. Said Baldrige: “We have 
a duty to maintain credibility 
and integrity.” 

The firings came after an 
eight-month investigation fol- 
lowing charges that the GNP 
estimates, which sharply af- 
fected the performance of U.S. 
financial markets on the day of 
their release, were leaked to 
Wall Street traders twice last 
year. The results of the inquest 
were severely disquieting. At 
least 60 bureau workers—well 
beyond the authorized limit— 
knew the secret numbers, and 
investigators could not tell who 
might have slipped informa- 
tion to outsiders. The three dis- 
missed for breach of trust, on 
the other hand, were hardly 
big-time offenders: one of them 
made only about $300 in the 
bond market. 
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Pleasure Trip 


Don't let radar spoil it: Remember your Passport 


Distense setting out on a long day's 
drive and not having to worry about 
radar. Seeing America might be fun 
again if you didn’t have to watch it 
unfold in the rearview mirror. 





PASSPORT means 
low-profile protection 





PASSPORT has exactly what the 
vacationing driver needs: advanced 
radar protection, yet none of the 
nuisances you ve come to expect 
of ordinary radar detectors. 

rhe experts at Car and Driver 
magazine gave us a rave review: “In 
a word, the Passport is a winner 

Our customers agree, even 
though we allow them ample oppor 
tunity to do otherwise. Every Passport 
is sold with the promise that it will 
live up to the customer's highest 
hopes, not just our claims. Ifitdoesn’'t 
satisfy within the first 30 days, it can 
be sent back for a full refund 

PASSPORT has been on the 
market just over a year and already 
our money-back offer has been 
declined a quarter of a million times 
So we'll stand on our record 





PASSPORT means 
the size of a cassette tape 





PASSPORT provides superhetero 
dyne performance in a package the 
size of a cassette tape. This miniatur 
ization is possible only with SMDs 
(Surface Mounted Devices), micro 
electronics common in satellites but 
unprecedented in radar detectors 

All you do is clip PASSPORT to 
your dashtop, windshield or visor 
plug it in, and adjust the volume. Upon 
radar contact, the alert lamp glows 
and the variable-pulse audio begins 
a slow warning: “beep” for X band 
radar, “brap” for K band. Simulta 
neously a bar graph of Hewlett-Packard 
LEDs shows radar proximity 





PASSPORT comes complete with all accessories 





As you get closer, the pulse 
quickens and the bar graph lengthens 
PASSPORT watches for radar so you 
can watch the road 

PASSPORT comes with a leather 
travel case and everything necessary 
to get you on the road in seconds, 
no matter what car you drive. And one 
more convenience — we deliver. We 
make PASSPORT in our own factory 
in Cincinnati and we sell direct to you 





PASSPORT means 
an easy fit in your travel case 


Call toll free. We'll answer your 
questions. If you decide to buy, 
we'll ship by UPS the next business 
day at our expense. For $6.00 extra, 
Federal Express will deliver to you 
within two business days of shipment 

And once again, we make this 
promise: if you're not satisfied within 
30 days, return PASSPORT. We'll refund 
your purchase and your shipping 
costs, There are no hidden charges 
Moreover, PASSPORT is backed by 
a one-year limited warranty 

Next time you set out on a pleas 
ure trip, don’t forget your PASSPORT 





$295 (OH res. add $16.23 tax) 


Slightly higher in Canada 
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Call Toll Free 800-543-1608 


Cincinnati Microwave 
Department 9136 

One Microwave Plaza 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45296-0100 
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exchange on the U.S. dollar, 

j DANFORTH NV a vacation in Ontario is 
Si very affordable. 

Come on up to Ontario, 
Canada and experience 
the very best that the world has 
to offer. 

For more information on vaca- 
tions in Ontario, call us TOLL FREE 
at 1-800-268-3735. 


Only in Ontario can 
you find such an 
exquisite blending of 
the world's cultures. 
Each has brought some- 
thing unique to enrich our province. 
As a matter of fact, coming to 
Toronto, Ontario is literally 
like taking a world tour but a lot 
closer. With the great rate of 


















Give a Child a 
Chance to Love Life 





Larry Manetti, National Spokesman for The Exchange Club Foundation for the Prevention of Child Abuse. 


More than 5,000 American children 
died last year from child abuse. 

Only 10-15% of all actual child 
abuse cases are reported. For 1985, 
almost two million are on record. 

Without intervention and an overall 
effort to reeducate abusive parents, the 


problem will only get worse. Child 
abuse repeats itself generation after 
generation. 


There is a workable solution: the 
Exchange Club Foundation for the Pre- 
vention of Child Abuse, a non-profit 
public service organization established 
in 1979. Currently, 25 Exchange Club 
Centers operate throughout the US., 
utilizing trained volunteers who 


The Exchange Club Foundation for the Prevention of Child Abuse has been endorsed 
by the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges. 





provide i ta to troubled families in 
their own homes. Through the 
ee Club Foundation, the vicious 
cycle of abuse has been stopped in 
more than eleven hundred families. 

We can do a lot more — with your 
help. Three more Exchange Club Cen- 
ters are scheduled to open in 1986, 
and applications for 40 additional Cen- 
ters are pending. 

Help us stop child abuse now. It can 
be a killer later. For further information 
or to make a tax-deductible contribu- 
tion, please contact The National 
Exchange Club Foundation for the Pre- 
vention of Child Abuse at 3050 Central 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43606. 
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Law 





Unmaking the Appointments 





D Manion is an Indiana attorney 
and a former state senator whose 
practice has been the usual small-firm 
mix of real estate transactions, business 
matters, wills and personal-injury claims. 
He has never argued a case before a feder- 
al appeals court or even been the lead 
lawyer in any federal case. That did not 
matter much to his clients or anyone 


The fight is on over Reagan judicial choices 


committee, however, is preparing a report 
on Manion’s qualifications, a common 
practice only for Supreme Court nomi- 
nees. Calling him “deficient,” the draft 
bemoans the spelling and grammatical 
errors in his legal briefs. It also faults his 
lack of experience in federal courts. 
(Among the cases Manion cited as his 


ij 





real reasons for opposition to his candida- 
cy are political. “He's a target of opportu- 
nity,” says Patrick McGuigan of the right- 
leaning 721 Group. “He’s probably the 
most conservative of the pending crop” of 
judicial nominations. In the Indiana sen- 
ate, Manion co-sponsored legislation to 
permit public schools to post the Ten 
Commandments just two months after 
the Supreme Court had struck down a 
Kentucky law that required such posting. 
He sometimes appeared on a radio and 
TV show with his father Clarence, a for- 
mer dean of the Notre Dame Law School 
and a leader of the extreme-right 





else until President Reagan nomi- 
nated the conservative lawyer for 
the important U.S. Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals, based in Chicago. 
Soon the Senate will vote on whether 
to confirm him, and the result is be- 
ing watched intently. For Manion, 
44, has become the unhappy symbol 
of a new turning in the Reagan drive 
to fill the federal bench with more 
ideologically congenial judges. 

By measure of all but the fur- 
thest-right yardsticks, Reagan’s 
court appointments in his first four 
years were certainly conservative. 
At the same time, they were gener- 
ally celebrated for their legal acuity 
at least as much as the nominations 
of any recent President. But during 
the President's second term, the 
American Bar Association has given 
eleven of his 28 appeals-court nomi- 
nees a barely “qualified” rating, the 
lowest passing grade, “That's like 
getting a D,” says Nancy Broff, a 
lawyer with the liberal Alliance for 
Justice. Only three of Jimmy Car- 
ter’s 56 appeals-court nominees 
were rated that low. After watching 
glumly as the number of Reagan ap- 
pointees climbed to a third of the 
761 federal judgeships, opponents in 





0 G6TRER BLOCK 


| THE ONES AT THE BOTTOM ARE AWFULLY FAR GONE” 
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John Birch Society. The program 
gave him a chance to indicate, 
among other things, dissatisfaction 
with the long-accepted notion that 
major guarantees of the Bill of 
Rights apply to actions by state gov- 
ernments. Opponents contend this 
shows disregard for the Constitu- 
tion. To supporters, such positions 
represent the possibility of getting a 
new constitutional interpretation. 

If Manion is defeated, there could 
be a domino effect. Waiting in the 
wings are several other controversial 
possibilities, including Lino Graglia, 
a University of Texas law professor 
who has twice been rejected by the 
A.B.A. “The White House has to de- 
cide if it wants the curtain to 
come down on the Reagan judiciary 
in the second term,” says McGuigan, 
urging the Administration to push 
harder against the increased Senate 
resistance. One member of that resis- 
tance, Illinois Democrat Paul Simon, 
alsosees the Manion battleascritical. 
“Those appointed to the federal 
bench for life,” he says, “should be the 
best the legal profession has to offer. 
Too many clearly are not.” 








Congress have started digging in 
their heels and building support. 

Two weeks ago, in the first such de- 
feat for the Administration, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee voted 10 to 8 to re- 
ject the nomination of Jefferson Sessions, 
39, the U.S. Attorney in Mobile picked for 
a federal district court judgeship in Ala- 
bama. Witnesses said that Sessions had 
called the N.A.A.C.P. and several other civ- 
il rights groups “un-American,” and once 
remarked that he had thought Ku Klux 
Klan members were “O.K.” until he 
found out they smoked pot. Sessions pro- 
tests that he was “caricatured” unfairly by 
his opponents. “It’s rough on Capitol Hill 
right now,” he says. “Some good people 
are getting hurt.” 

Anti-Reagan forces mean to get still 
rougher. And Manion is the next target. 
Last month a last-ditch Republican effort 
narrowly succeeded in getting his nomi- 





most significant were such unmomentous 
disputes as one in which he defended a 
car dealership accused of misrepairing 
a Volkswagen Rabbit.) Says Delaware 
Democratic Senator Joseph Biden: “This 
man is not up to snuff. I think my milk- 
man is a decent man, but he shouldn’t 
serve on the circuit court of appeals.” 
Manion supporters respond that the 











While the Senate prepared to 
consider Manion last week, the House 
was pondering the arduous prospect of a 
judicial impeachment. Convicted two 
years ago of income tax evasion, Nevada 
Federal District Judge Harry Claiborne 
began serving a two-year sentence last 
month at Maxwell Air Force Base in Ala- 
bama. The first sitting federal judge to be 
imprisoned, Claiborne, a Carter appoin- 
tee, has refused to resign, continues to 
draw his $78,700 annual salary and could 
return to the bench as early as next year. 
New Jersey Democrat Peter Rodino, Ju- 
diciary Committee chairman, has intro- 
duced an impeachment resolution, which 
a subcommittee is now considering. The 
Constitution makes it difficult to remove 
any judge. Ifa House majority votes to im- 
peach, action would move to the Senate, 
where Claiborne would become the focus 
of the nation’s first impeachment trial in 








nation released by the judiciary commit- | 50 years. —By Richard Lacayo. Reported 
tee “without a recommendation.” The | Sessions: nixed Manion: Next? by Anne Constable/Washington 
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Medicine — 








Of Television and Transplants 





t was perhaps the television coup of the 

season. Live on the Phil Donahue show 
last Tuesday, a call was placed to Butter- 
worth Hospital in Grand Rapids. Look- 
ing on were Donahue’s guests for 
the day: the parents of a California 
infant known as Baby Jesse, who desper- 
ately needed a heart transplant. A 
spokeswoman for the hospital got on 
the line and was persuaded to reveal 
the impossibly good news: “We are do- 
nating a heart to the baby,” she declared. 
The cameras closed in on Jesse’s stunned 
parents as they broke into cries of joy, 
smiles and tears. The audience went 
wild. For a moment it seemed that 
television itself had brought about 






Jesse's parents on Donahue 


this triumphant turn of events. 





An infant's life is saved, but TV's role raises questions of fairness 


dered custody to his grandparents, he 
would become eligible for surgery. 

Though Jesse ultimately got a heart, 
the hospital’s initial rejection sparked a 
heated debate on how to evaluate trans- 
plant candidates. The dearth of donor or- 
gans in the U.S. often forces doctors to se- 
lect one patient over another. Usually the 
choice is made solely on the basis of medi- 
cal need, but, says David Rothman, pro- 
fessor of society and medicine at Colum- 
bia University, “social criteria sometimes 
enter in.” Few hospitals, he notes, will of- 
fer a liver to an unrecovered alcoholic or a 
heart to an inveterate smoker. 


Baby Jesse before receiving his new heart 


— 


| seen their plea on TV, and we figured that 





orah Walters, 33, the Michigan couple 
who donated their baby’s heart to Jesse, 
admitted they had been moved to do so by 
televised reports on Jesse and his parents. 
“Our baby could not live,” said Walters, 
whose son was brain-dead at birth. “We'd 


if our baby could help them, then it would 
not be a total loss.” 

But what television had failed to re- 
veal was that an infant in Louisville had 
been waiting even longer for a heart. The 
parents of Baby Calvin had elected to | 
work quietly through organ-procurement 
networks rather than seek publicity for 
their child. Upset that their baby, who 
should have had priority, had been passed 
over for the celebrated Jesse, they issued a 
statement last week asking Congress to 
“do everything possible to see that an im- 
proved system is set up to identify donors 

ae oforgans.” At present, they charged, 
“it almost seems like publicity is 
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The donor's parents watch the news 


the only method that’s working.” 





And in a way, it had. A week 
earlier the case of Baby Jesse had 
become a cause célébre, when officials at 
Loma Linda University Medical Center, 
60 miles east of Los Angeles, had refused 
to consider the infant as a candidate for 
transplant. The hospital had apparently 
concluded that Jesse’s young, unwed par- 
ents—Deana Binkley, 17, and Jesse Se- 
pulveda, 26, of Pasadena—were incapa- 
ble of providing him with the exhaustive 
care he would require after surgery. The 
infant had been born with a rare, fatal 
condition called hypoplastic left-heart 
syndrome, in which the heart’s main 
pumping chamber is improperly devel- 
oped. Without a transplant at Loma Lin- 
da, the only institution in the area that 
performs such surgery on infants, doctors 
said Jesse would die in a matter of weeks. 

The impending tragedy had the mak- 
ings of a front-page story, which it quickly 
became. With help from a family priest 
and a local right-to-life group, a press 
conference was arranged that brought in- 
stant national attention to Jesse’s plight. 
“We had an outrageous violation of civil 
rights here,’ charged Right-to-Life 
Spokeswoman Susan Carpenter McMil- 
lan. The resulting outcry led Loma Linda 
to make a deal: if Jesse’s parents surren- 








“You cant serve up hearts like cherries jubilee.” 


When the patient is a child, the ability 
of parents to provide care becomes rele- 
vant. Young transplant recipients require 
constant monitoring for rejection, lifelong 
medication and special precautions to 
avoid infection. For these reasons, says 
Ethicist Arthur Caplan of the Hastings 
Center at Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
Loma Linda officials “were definitely 
right in considering whether the family 
can monitor and care for the baby effec- 
tively.” Jesse’s surgeon, Leonard Bailey, 
also defended the hospital. “You can’t 
serve up hearts like cherries jubilee,” he 
exclaimed. ““The family has to be very de- 
pendable and constant.” 

While Loma Linda refused to reveal 
the precise nature of its objections to Jes- 
se’s parents, TIME learned last week that 
Sepulveda has a record of arrests for 
drunk driving, and had been through a 
“substance abuse” treatment program. 
Though he downplays these problems, Se- 
pulveda says, “I do think that Loma Lin- 
da had good reasons to turn us down.” 

Another ethical issue was brought to 
light by the Baby Jesse case: the growing 
role of the media in determining who gets 
organs. Frank Clemenshaw, 22, and Deb- 





In fact, Congress has already 
taken action to improve the organ 
distribution system. In 1984 it passed leg- 
islation creating a national computer 
bank to match organ donors to recipients. 
But the Reagan Administration has re- 
sisted spending the $2 million allocated 
for the network. Last week Senator Albert 
Gore, a sponsor of the legislation, blasted 
the Administration for dragging its feet. 
“What do we tell families,” he asked, 
“that they have to go on the Phil Donahue | 
show?” 

At week’s end there were happy end- 
ings in both Loma Linda and Louisville. 
Jesse’s new heart was beating normally, 
and he was taken off a respirator. Baby 
Calvin had meanwhile found a donor, and 
was in stable condition following surgery 
But both infants faced a long and uncertain 
road ahead. So far, the longest any infant 
has survived with a neonatal heart is seven 
months, and last week two babies who had 
received transplants in April at Loma Lin- 
da were back in the hospital for rejection 
problems. The mother of one of the infants 
had a word of warning to the other parents: 
“It’s easy to put a heart in. It’s hard to 
keep it there.” — By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty/Los Angeles and 
Barbara Dolan/Chicago 
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Religion 





It’s Good Enough for Them 








G athered last week in four Atlanta audi- 
toriums linked by closed-circuit televi- 
sion, 40,462 “messengers” to the annual 
Southern Baptist Convention clapped their 
hands and sang, “Give me that old-time 
religion; it’s good enough for me.” That is 
just what they got moments later, when it 
was announced that they had elected an 
ardent Fundamentalist as the new presi- 
dent of the nation’s largest (14.5 million 
members) Protestant denomination. 

The victory of Memphis Pastor Adri- 
an Rogers, who insists upon a strictly lit- 
eral interpretation of the Bible, marked 
the eighth consecutive presidential vic- 
tory for Baptist Fundamentalists since 
1979, when they began a determined 
drive to wrest control from the moderates. 
Taking advantage of their formidable ap- 
pointive powers, the Fundamentalist 
presidents have gradually changed the 
character of the boards that govern the 
vast complex of Southern Baptist semi- 


(as terms expire) with conservatives. Rog- 
ers’ election ensures that by 1990 Funda- 
mentalists will control most boards and 
be in a position to remove instructors and 
other employees with less hard-line views. 

With his preacher's butter-smooth 
baritone and a thriving local church, Rog- 
ers, 54, made a compelling candidate 
He had already served as president for a 
year; his election in 1979 signaled the 
start of the Fundamentalist surge. “The 
| word of God,” says Rogers, “is not up fora 





Fundamentalists consolidate power among Southern Baptists 


naries and agencies, replacing moderates | 





vote.” He insists, for example, that Adam 
and Eve were directly created by God, 
and he rejects evolution, or, as he calls it, 
“monkey-monology.” 

Because the annual meeting’s busi- 
ness is done in town-meeting style, the 


WIOHS MOUFHOIE 





New President Rogers preaching in Atlanta 


“The word of God is not up for a vote.” 


strategy for winning S.B.C. presidential 
elections is getting the right voters to trav- 
el to the meeting site. The Georgia gather- 
ing figured to be the anti-Fundamental- 
ists’ last and best hope, since moderate 
Southern Baptists are concentrated in the 











| of God and contains no errors.” 


coastal region between Washington and 
Auanta. But Rogers won 54.2% of the 
vote, not too surprising in light of a poll is- 
sued by anti-Fundamentalists revealing 
that 88% of Southern Baptists in ten states 
agreed that “the Bible is the inspired word 





The issue that divided the meeting 
was not what Southern Baptists believe 
In fact, the losing candidate, Pastor W. 
Winfred Moore of Amarillo, Texas, 
agrees with Rogers on Bible literalism 
But Moore would allow some leeway in 
interpretations made by those on the 
S.B.C. payroll, and his followers at the 
meeting fumed about threats to Baptist 
adherence to individual interpretation of 
the Bible. Rogers responded that Baptists 
can believe what they wish, “but those 
who work for us ought to reflect what the 
great majority of us want taught.” 

The moderates intend to keep fighting 
on, convinced, as one put it, that “religious 
dictatorship cannot halt biblical scholar- 
ship.’ Moore insists that when lay Baptists 
realize what is happening, “you're going to 
see a sure-enough rising-up.” But time 
may work against the moderates. Emory 
University Sociologist Nancy Ammerman 
finds growing Fundamentalism among 
younger Southern Baptists. 

Given the nationwide and global in- 
volvement of the denomination, the im- 
plications of Rogers’ victory go well be- 
yond the American South. Ata mass rally 
of anti-Fundamentalists during the At- 
lanta meeting, the president of the Baptist 
World Alliance, Australian Theologian 
G. Noel Vose, remarked that he is “a little 
fearful, because when the Southern Bap- 
tists sneeze, we get a cold on the other side 
of the world.” By Richard N. Ostling 











Milestones 





MARRIED. Reza Pahlavi, 25, son of the late 
deposed Shah of Iran; and Yasmine Etemad 
Amini, 17, daughter of an Iranian business- 
man and a recent high school graduate; 
both for the first time; at the bridegroom's 
family home in Greenwich, Conn 


CONVICTED. Carmine Persico, 52, reputed 
boss of New York City’s Colombo crime 
organization; on charges of racketeering, 
extortion and bribery; after an eight- 
month trial; in New York City. Persico 
faces up to 20 years on each of two racke- 
teering counts. Earlier in the week, 15 al- 
| leged associates pleaded guilty to various 

charges at another trial in New York 
| City, a double play that led prosecutors to 
| claim a major blow against the Mafia. 





RELEASED. Ricardo Montero Duque, 60, a 
battalion commander in the 1961 U.S.- 
supported Bay of Pigs invasion, which 
sought to overthrow Fidel Castro, and the 
second-to-last prisoner being held; after 
serving 25 years of a 30-year sentence: 








| Camelot, Paint 
| and author of the screenplay for An Amer- 





from a Havana prison. Montero Duque 
flew to Florida with aides of Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy; with others, Kennedy was 
credited with effecting the release. The 
prospects for the remaining prisoner, 
Ramon Conte Hernandez, are unknown. 


DIED. Alan Jay Lerner, 67, composer, play- | 
wright and lyricist of Broadway hit musi- | 
cals, including Brigadoon, My Fair Lady, 
Your Wagon and Gigi, 


ican in Paris; of lung cancer; in New York 
City. Lerner worked with Kurt Weill and 
Leonard Bernstein, 
but his greatest suc- 
cesses were produced 
during a tempestu- 
ous, 20-year collabo- 
ration with Frederick 
Loewe (Lerner wrote 
the book and lyrics, 
Loewe the music). 
The partnership 
broke up in the early 
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1960s, but last year, at the Kennedy Cen- 
ter in Washington, the two were jointly 
honored for their contributions to Ameri- 
can culture. 


DIED. Merle Miller, 67, author who turned 
taped interviews into controversial oral 
histories of Presidents Harry Truman and 
Lyndon Johnson; of an abdominal infec- 
tion; in Danbury, Conn 


DIED. Jorge Luis Borges, 86, blind Argentine 

author of poetry and fiction, one of Latin 

America’s greatest writers; of liver cancer; 

in Geneva. Borges was an original: his | 
poetry was somber and elegaic, his short 
stories at once fantastical and grittily realis- 
tic—most notably the mystery-like “fic- 
tions,” reminiscent of Kafka and Poe. The 
1973 return of Dictator Juan Perén prompt- 
ed him to resign as director of the National 
Library in his native Buenos Aires. Far 
from a handicap, being blind, he said, 
“leaves the mind free to explore the depths 
and heights of human imagination.” 


| 
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Show Business 








He Set America Swinging 


Benn y Goodman: 1909-1986 


H: was a nice Jewish boy from Chica- 
go, the son of a tailor from Warsaw, 
and he played the clarinet. The experi- 
enced jazz musicians aboard the excur- 
sion boat were skeptical of the slight, be- 
spectacled twelve-year-old in short pants, 
union card or no union card. “Keep away 
from the instruments, kid!” they shouted. 
“Get off the boat!” Undaunted, the 
lad took out his horn and started to 
play. Case closed: two minutes lat- 
| er, Benny Goodman had joined 
Bix Beiderbecke’s band 

| From that humble dockside 
audition grew the career of one of 
the century’s most influential jazz- 
men and most enduring icons. It 
was Benny who set the teenagers of 
the 1930s stomping at the Savoy 
and sing, sing, singing with his 
soaring, exhilarating swing music; 
it was Benny who broke the color 
line in music by integrating his 
band with the likes of Lionel 
Hampton and Teddy Wilson (“I'm 
selling music, not prejudice,” he 
said); it was Benny who brought 
jazz to Carnegie Hall, confirming 
its status as an art form. Long be- 
fore he died of an apparent heart 
attack in New York City last 
| week, at 77, Goodman’s place in 
jazz— and American history—had 
been assured. 

His men called him the Profes- 
sor, and with his rimless glasses 
and his apple-cheeked visage, he 
might have passed for an academ- 
ic. Until, that is, he picked up the 
clarinet. Goodman's dedication 
was fierce. Nobody else in jazz 
played the clarinet with such tech- 
nical brilliance or controlled emo- 
tion, and Goodman expected nothing less 
from his band. Musicians who fell short 
were subjected to “the ray.” “He'd look 
| over his glasses and stare at you—really 
nail you down with his eyes,” remembers 
Vibraphonist Hampton, a member with 
| Pianist Wilson and Drummer Gene 
| Krupa of the seminal Goodman Quartet, 
which introduced a chamber-music ap- 
proach to jazz. “And all the time he’d be 
making some of the most difficult pas- 
sages on his clarinet. He wouldn't stop 
playing, and he wouldn't stop glaring.” 

Goodman’s relentless drive had its 
roots in his impoverished childhood. for 
music was a passport out of the dark hall- 
ways and unheated basement flats in 
which his immigrant parents were trying 
to raise eleven children. At age nine, Ben- 
ny got a clarinet. First at the neighbor- 
hood Kehelah Jacob synagogue, then at 
Jane Addams’ Hull House and in private 











lessons with a member of the Chicago 
Symphony, he applied himself so diligent- 
ly that at 16, he was a full-fledged mem- 
ber of Ben Pollack’s band, one of the best 
jazz groups in Chicago 

He made his way to New York, where 
he was soon in demand as a sideman, 
earning up to $400 a week even as the De- 





Henderson arrangements,” remembered 
Goodman, “and the boys seemed to get 
the idea.” The crowd stopped dancing 
and rushed the bandstand. The swing era 
had begun, and Benny, then and there- 
after, was its king. In 1937, he earned 
$125,000, while President Franklin D 
Roosevelt received $50,000; like Babe 
Ruth, he was having a better year. In 
1938, the Goodman band (along with 
players from the Duke Ellington and 
Count Basie bands, including Basie) 
played its unprecedented, historic date in 
Carnegie Hall, moving jazz up the social 








King of Swing: the master and his voice in 1937 
“T dont think I ever lost my enthusiasm for music.” 


pression got under way. In 1933, he met 
John Hammond, a descendant of Com- 
modore Vanderbilt's, who backed up his 
love for jazz with a considerable amount 
of cash. A year later, with underwriting 
from Hammond, Goodman formed his 
first band, which opened at Billy Rose’s 
Music Hall in New York City. It was too 
intense and driving for a public condi- 
tioned to syrupy hotel orchestras. But for 
all its kick-up-your-heels abandon, Good- 
man’s group was as highly disciplined as 
Arturo Toscanini’s NBC Symphony. The 
eight- and 16-bar call-and-response 
choruses, sung out lustily by the saxo- 
phones, trumpets and trombones, sup- 
ported wild improvisational flights by 
Goodman, Trumpeter Harry James and 
Drummer Krupa 

The big breakthrough came at the 
Palomar Ballroom in Los Angeles. “I 
called out some of our big Fletcher 





_ as well as the musical scale. Just 
before he went on, Goodman was 
® asked how long an intermission he 
wanted. “I don’t know,” he replied. | 
“How much does Toscanini get?” 

Tastes changed after World 
War IIL. The big bands became di- 
nosaurs. Somewhat petulantly, 
Goodman decried bop and other 
forms of modern jazz, even though 
he had blazed the way with his trio, 
quartet and sextet for such groups 
as the Modern Jazz Quartet. Later 
he would denigrate rock, even 
though, in his ability to inspire 
mass mania, he had been a proto- 
typical rock star. He always 
seemed uneasy at being pigeon- 
holed, and made a point of empha- 
sizing his classical bona fides. He 
performed and recorded Mozart's 
Quintet for Clarinet and Strings 
with the Budapest String Quartet 
in the 30s, and commissioned both 
Béla Bartok’s knotty Contrasts for 
clarinet, violin and piano and Aar- 
on Copland’s perky Clarinet Con- 
certo, among other works 

Ever aloof, Goodman was 
hard to get to know. “I remem- 
ber we'd be talking, you know, 
real small talk, and he'd ask a 
question,” James once recalled 
“While you were answering, he'd | 
have turned away and was think- 
ing about music.” Goodman reserved 
most of his free time for his wife Alice 
(Hammond's sister) and their two chil- 
dren at their Manhattan apartment or 
Connecticut retreat. This year it ap- 
peared that he was enjoying a _ resur- 
gence. In March, PBS broadcast a spe- 
cial for which he fronted a band and 
sailed through such signature tunes as 
Let's Dance, Stealin’ Apples and King 
Porter Stomp. The years had not dimin- 
ished him much. There was the same 
smooth finger work, the same rhythmic 
assurance, the same heady, insistent, 
sweet tone that could cut through the 
thickest arrangements and roughest riffs 
“T just don’t think I ever lost my enthusi- 
asm for music,” he said, but he did not 
have to put it into words. His real voice 
was his clarinet, which proclaimed his un- 
mistakable passion with every note it 
sang, sang, sang By Michael Walsh 
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Cutlass 





This new Cutlass 
Ciera Coupe will turn 
iaX-Mallelaiiiianr=me) exiiel— 
fofo ian 
Hello, America, hello! 

b(olUuc-Mele) [are mom iL mini murely 
Cutlass Ciera is looking now. It’s 
truly a moving experience. The 
soul of Cutlass is under the hood. 
Outside, this new coupe is so hot, 
Tmanre| coc al=vo)al ore) al Lomare liane || 
light. Let's get it together... .buckle 
up and hold on. When this Ciera 
hits the streets, it's going to be 
electrifying. 


There is a special feel in an 
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A vigorous older man leads 
a party of hikers along a moun- 
tain trail, pauses beside a water- 
fall, naps under a tree after a 
sandwich-and-soft-drink lunch 
A typical day in the country 
except when the hale sexage- 
narian happens to be Pope John 
Paul ll, taking a rare and pre- 
cious break from papal respon- | 


sibilities. His doctor is known to 
have repeatedly urged him to | 
get more exercise, and he has 
long had an enthusiasm for out- 
door activity. The outing, with 
his secretary, Stanislaw Dziwisz, 
some friends and ever present 
bodyguards, apparently took 
place last year during his sum- 
mer vacation in an isolated area 
of the central Apennines in the 
Abruzzi region, 75 miles east of 
Rome. No one is saying just 
who in the group took a few pic- 
tures, but they first appeared in 
the West German and Italian 
weeklies Bunte and Gente this 
month. According to the re- 
ports, John Paul met no one, in- 
dulged his nostalgia for the 


mountains of his native Poland 
and returned refreshed 
a 


Kirk and Mr 
the streets of San 


Captain 
Spock in 





“Conspiracy of Hope” headliners as the tour takes off 


At 3 a.m. and beyond for three nights last week, late-night 
travelers near Atlanta came upon an astonishing new rock 
group in the lounge at the Ramada Renaissance. There, goofing 
and jamming together, were U2’s lead singer Bono Vox and gui- 
tarist the Edge as well as Lou Reed, the grandfather of punk, Gen- 
esis Founder Peter Gabriel and New Orleans’ own rock-’n’-soul 
kings, the Neville Brothers. Gyrating happily on the dance floor 








Francisco? The surprise is 
there was no surprise. Not a 
San Franciscan eye batted 
while the makers of Star Trek 
IV: The Voyage Home used a 
hidden camera to record man- 


America by chartered 707 jet with 
the aforementioned lot, plus Sting 
and Canadian Rocker Bryan Adams, 
along with assorted one-night stand- 
ins including Bob Dylan and Bob Gel- 
dof. Very nice crew indeed, but real- 
ly, aren’t benefit concerts wearing a 
trifle thin? “Everyone wanted us to 
go away after Live Aid,” concedes 
Bono, an unquenchable Irishman 
“The music industry would be de- 
lighted to get back to packaging us 
like perfume commercials.” But the 
pull of just one more won out 

The tour was the idea of John 
Healey, 48, an ex—Franciscan monk 
and Peace Corps worker who heads 
the American office of Amnesty that 
goes after left- and right-wing op- 
pressors, won the 1977 Nobel Peace 
Prize, but remains little known in 


On a secret outing, a relaxed Pope John Paul ll gets away from it all for a mountain hike and a snooze 


wine-red suit 





in L.A., Dylan joins in 








in-the-street reaction to Kirk’s 
glowing 
Spock’s white robe and ear- 
covering headband. Just didn’t 
seem strange enough to stand 
out in the city by the bay. “One 


or 


the U.S. “We're a household name in Europe. I want a grass- 
roots-level recognition here too,” Healey explains. At first he 
had trouble getting artists. Many were “aided” out. “Six weeks 
ago I had just about decided it was easier to deal with dictators 
than rock ‘n’ rollers,” said Healey with a grin 





to the improvised mix of music was Joan 
Baez. This nightly ritual was the after- 
hours afterglow of the first-ever rock- ’n’- 
roll caravan for human rights, a six-city 
rolling tour of rockers, to focus U.S. at- 
tention on the victims of political perse- 
cution and torture around the world 
Staged by Amnesty International to 
mark its 25th anniversary, the “Conspir- 
acy of Hope” tour hopscotched across 


Moving Force Bono, left, and Geldof, K.B.E. 














A few acts were quick to sign on, how- 
ever. Sting, who has been on the road with 
a new band for the past 18 months, says 
only Amnesty could have dragged him out 
of bed to perform. Because of Bono’s sym- 
pathies, U2 canceled two summer tour 
weeks to play for free. In the end, Healey 
had a suitably superstar lineup, snaring 
Rubén Blades, Jackson Browne, Miles Davis, 
Carlos Santana and Pete Townshend for spot 
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Spock and Kirk in San Francisco: unearmarked and unremarked 


lady even approached me after 
watching the shoot,’ 
Leonard Nimoy (Spock). “and 
said, ‘I thought you were a 
monk or a priest.’ ” In the lat- 
est, $23 million installment 
of the TV-turned-movie series, 
slated for December release, 
the whole Enterprise gang, led 
by William Shatner, journeys 
back in time 300 years to Star- 
fleet’s first home base, San 
Francisco, to save planet earth 


reports 


appearances. Even Sean Penn and Madonna 
emceed in Los Angeles, and she promised 
to join Mia Farrow, Anjelica Huston and Meryl 
Streep at the New York-New Jersey tour fi- 


nale in Giants Stadium 


During the eleven-day journey, 114,000 
concertgoers paid a hefty $36 each to sim- 
mer in what they hoped would be the best 
sounds of summer. Few were disappointed 
Peter Gabriel gained legions of new fans 


from an alien life form that 
had its beginnings in the 20th 
century, (No, it’s not Cheez 
Whiz.) Perhaps in 
Star Trek's upcoming 20th an- 
niversary, the new film pur- 
ports to be the closest so far in 
form and feeling to the original 
TV shows. Nimoy directed, as 
he did the third movie, and he 
claims, straight-faced as al- 
ways, “It has the most down- 
to-earth 





with an electric delivery of his hit Sledge- 

hammer as well as with Biko, dedicated to the South African mar- 
tyr. In Atlanta, the Police played together for the first time in two 
years and took the crowd's breath away with Roxanne and Mes- 


sage in a Bottle. 


In Los Angeles, Live Aid’s Bob Geldof, still blissfully un- 
aware that he was about to be named a Knight of the British 
Empire, made a surprise appearance with Tom Petty & the 
Heartbreakers. (Don’t call him Sir Bob, please. Because he is 
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honor of 





The Sean Penns emcee in Los Angeles 


just good at very noisy rock ‘n’ roll 


just right 





with beads and feathers. TV 
viewers will see the more con- 
ventional Belafonte-Harper 
again next fall when she re- 


structure—pardon the pun—of 
all four films.” Oh, those Vul- 
cans. Aren't they just the ones 
to always be making fun? 


turns to her Hotel information 


She is best known to the 
public as TV's crew-cut, uni 
formed Hotel employee, so 
Shari Belafonte-Harper, 31, likes 

| to compensate for that con- 
tained image the rest of the 
time. “You go out so many 
times. you sort of feel like, 
‘What can I do that will make 
me a little different?” she says 
Ata recent awards ceremony 
she turned heads with a glit- 
tering turquoise outfit, com- 
plete with matching wig. This 
month at a celebrity “epicure- 
an gala” in Los Angeles bene 
filing cancer research, she 
fried up a batch of her mother- 
in-law’s sesame chicken, com 
plete with “beer, spices and ev 

erything that is bad for you 

Since she was freshly shorn 
for a fashion-modeling assign 
ment, she also took the oc 
casion to show off another of 
her many Wigs, along with a 





Belafonte-Harper: who's chicken? 


desk. Maybe if fans complain, 
stern James Brolin, who runs 
the hostelry, will let her cut 
loose. Why not that headdress 
and feathers to liven up the 
lobby? By Sara C. Medina 


| crocheted head- 


dress dripping 








not British, he'll just be Mr. Geldof, Boom- 
town Rat, K.B.E.) But at almost every con- 
cert the fans belonged to U2, as Bono and 
The Edge ripped out New Year's Day and 
Sunday, Bloody Sunday. The girls threw 
lingerie, the guys waved Irish flags, and ev- 
erybody screamed wildly when Bono lifted 
girls onstage, hugged them and left them 
in puddles of tears 

The politics took a quieter tack. A slick 
ten-minute film delivered Amnesty’s mes- 
sage, and the musicians talked about their involvement to the 
press. A.I. believes in the simple—as Gabriel calls it, “almost ri- 
diculous”—idea of getting members to write postcards and let- 
ters to governments on behalf of specific prisoners. Sting says he 
finds the work fun. “As a pen pal, 
you get to write the leader of some 
repressive regime, basically making 
a nuisance of yourself. It’s the rebel- 
liousness of rock turned to good use 
at last!” 

The message apparently 
getting through. Kids leaving con- 
certs were picking up handout post- 
cards they had earlier tossed on the 
floor. By the end of the tour, Amnes- 
ty hopes to enlist thousands of new 
recruits for its write-in campaigns 
At one stop Bono apologized. “We 
are far better at getting Amnesty In- 
ternational’s message across in mu- 
than press We're 


was 


sic conferences 
For those who came, whether for the 
concert or the cause, the noise was 
By Cathy Booth 





Baez cuts loose 
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— Cinema 


Arson and Old Lace: Lawyer-Sleuths Winger and Redford track down a psycho firebug 


Murder in the Worst Degree 


| LEGAL EAGLES Directed by lvan Reitman 
Screenplay by Jim Cash and Jack Epps Jr 


he term romantic comedy-thriller stirs 
many affable memories and, when it is 
| attached to a new film, a few fond hopes 
Think of Robert Donat, suave fugitive of 
The 39 Steps, double-talking his way out ofa 
political rally and into the clutches of the 
man with the missing fingertip. Or Cary 
Grant doing anything in almost any Hitch- 
cock caper: wooing Grace Kelly in To 
Catch a Thief, dodging a malefic crop duster 
in North by Northwest. Grant also adorned 
the genre’s apogee, Stanley Donen’s Cha- 
rade, in which the star has 
five identities and a protec- 
tive lust for Audrey Hep- 
burn. Neat plotting, chic di- 
alogue, a funny-grotesque 
supporting cast and enough 
frissons to send an audience 
out spooked and happy 
They don’t make pic- 
tures like these anymore 
Case in point: Legal Eagles 
It ought to work. Robert 
Redford can give good 
suave; Debra Winger could 


Hannah be Audrey Hepburn (or 
Kate) brought down to 
earth. The plot ransacks honorable 


sources: bantering, romancing lawyers 
from Adam's Rib, silky threats at an art 
auction from North by Northwest, the mur- 
derer and his motive from Charade. The 
movie's Manhattan locations exploit some 
of the most glamorous spots in Greenwich 
Village and Tribeca. Wallpapering the film 
is the work of 37 modern artists, which was 
flown at great expense from New York 
City to Universal's California studios. A 
budget of $30 million and change ought to 
be enough to get this down right 


74 


Isn't, though, because somebody forgot 
to hire a story editor. The incidents in a 
comedy-thriller can be implausible but nev- 
er absurd, and Legal Eagles is pocked with 
absurdities. Trapped in a warehouse about 
to be blown to shards, klutzy Assistant D.A 
Tom Logan (Redford) and plucky Lawyer 
Laura Kelly (Winger) find a forklift tractor 
(and the keys), jump on, start it and crash 
through a metal door, all in five seconds 
Logan, who has made tabloid headlines by 
being caught in bed with a spacey artist 
(Daryl! Hannah) the night she is supposed to 
have killed her ex-lover, is allowed to act as 
one of her attorneys at the murder trial. Fi- 
nally, the real murderer forces Kelly and 
the artist to bang noisily on a sculpture 
while dozens of guests attend a stately me- 
morial service in an adjacent room 

Ivan Reitman is the coarsest and can- 
niest of directors; Meatballs, Stripes and 
Ghostbusters had no subtlety or style, 
but all profitably exploited Bill Murray’s 
goofy hipness. Here, however, Reitman 
misreads the audience's pulse. The villain 
of Legal Eagles is a pathological firebug, 
and Reitman tries to play it like Arson 
and Old Lace. (He punctuates this theme 
with a performance-art piece by Hannah 
so bizarre it could empty movie houses 
quicker than a bomb threat.) Which 
leaves the top two stars to their own con- 
siderable resources of charm and mother 
wit. Redford looks terrific, and has honed 
his stutter-step diction into a cagey char- 
acter trait. Winger, unflatteringly photo- 


graphed, is still the most ingratiating of 


Oscar-worthy actresses. Neither deserves 
to be laden with this leaden souffle. Ver- 
dict on Legal Eagles: guilty of genre sabo- 
tage. Cast dismissed By Richard Corliss 


| Hooky Puck 


FERRIS BUELLER’S DAY OFF 
Directed and Written by John Hughes 


S cenes of exquisite boredom at school, 
as the teachers drone on about such 
traditional crowd pleasers as the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff act. Scenes of exquisite cal- 
culation at home, as Ferris Bueller (Mat- 
thew Broderick) fakes an illness that will 
| spare his fine intelligence another assault 
| by the proponents of useless information 
| Ferris is no ordinary truant. The point 
of his exercise is not to waste the day but 
to spend it wisely. Or wise-guyly. So he 
will spring his best girl (Mia Sara) from 
school. He will get his best friend (Alan 
Ruck, who is lovely as a boy struggling for 
security) to abscond with the family Fer- 
| rari so they can tool about in style. They 
will talk their way into a chic restaurant, 
enliven an ethnic parade and, at every 
point, avoid the forces of propriety. Chief 
among these are Ferris’ sister (Jennifer 
Grey), who just hates the way he gets 
away with everything, and the dean of 
students (Jeffrey Jones), who distills all 
the pettiness of spirit and smallness of 
mind in a teen's view of adult authority 
Jones provides John Hughes with the 
comic mainspring he needs to launch 
himself successfully in a new direction. In 
The Breakfast Club and Pretty in Pink, 
Hughes portrayed adolescent angst in a 
fairly realistic light. But from the moment 
Ferris turns to the camera to address the 
| audience, we know that realism is out 
Ferris and his adventures represent a 
teen’s dream of glory: to have, at one’s fin- 
gertips, the technical skills to sabotage the 
adult world’s machinery of oppression 
and, at the tip of one’s tongue, the perfect 
squelch for grownups’ moralistic blather 
Here is a dream as old as adolescence, and 
it is fun to be reminded of its ageless po- 
tency, especially in a movie as good- 
| hearted as this one By Richard Schickel 


Spending his time wise-guyly. 
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A Unique Sense of Liberty. 


Liberty means more than political or religious 
freedom, more than the chance to work for a better life. 

For Joe Straborny (left) liberty means the freedom 
to articulate his feelings through his paintings, and 
to create a form of expression thought by many to be 
beyond his reach. Joe created the above painting in 
an art therapy program for the mentally retarded. 

Because the Statue of Liberty symbolizes so many 
forms of liberty to Joe and so many others, she must 
be renewed. The years have cracked her chisled 
majesty and chilled the warmth of her welcome. 

To help in her renewal, send your tax deductible 
donation to The Statue of Liberty/Ellis Island 
Foundation, P.O. Box 1992, Dept. N, New York, NY 10008. 

The cost is so little compared to the liberty she 
means to so many. 
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| Fuel Injection. The front- Independent Rear Sus- Halogen Headlamps. True to its 

| wheel-drive 626 has a respon- pension. Mazda's patented world-class road car heritage, the new 
i| sive 2.0-litre OHC engine with Twin Trapezoidal Linkage neu- 626 is equipped with Euro-style, flush 

! multi-point fuel injection tralizes toe-out forces, pro- lens halogen headlamps. 


motes flat tracking, and 
enhances directional stability. 








"THE FUELINJECTED 
MAZDA 626: 


WITHOUT THE 
WORLD-CLASS PRICE. 








Serious Driver's Seat. 
This 626 features a 6-way 
adjustable seat with con- 
trols for lumbar support 
and seat angle. 


A WORLD-CLASS ROAD CAR 


Return this coupon to: Mazda 626 Catalog 
Offer, Box 5960, T, Orange, CA 92668. 


NAME 
ADORESS APT.NO. 
ary STATED 





5-Speed Overdrive. A The 626 Command Center. There's a soft- Disc Brakes. For a free, 26-page Mazda 626 
5-speed overdrive trans- grip wheel with built-in tilt feature. Clustered Ventilated front disc catalog, complete the coupon 
axle is standard. Its direct controls for easy access. Tachometer. Temper- brakes help deliver above or call this toll-free 
linkage and parallel sup- ature gauge. Trip odometer. Tinted glass. Inter- smooth, fade-resistant number: 800-521-1055. 

port rod ensure smooth, mittent-action wipers. And much more all stopping power. 

precise shifting. standard 
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*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price. Actual price set by dealer. Taxes, license, treight, wT, 
idapeuninn options (radio, tres and alloy wheels shown) and other dealer charges extra 
DRIVERS Price may change without notice. Availability of vehicles with specific features may vary 
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Winner and Still Champion 





A pride of new compact disks awards first place to Beethoven 


Talk about dynasties: the Yankees, 
Canadiens and Celtics have nothing on 
Ludwig van Beethoven. Since the mid-19th 
century, Beethoven has been the dominant 
figure in concert music. Brahms was 
haunted by him, Bruckner worshiped him, 
and Wagner was inspired by him. Pianists, 
string quartets and symphony orchestras 


perform his music incessantly, and audi- | 


ences never tire of it. In the nearly 160 
years since his death, Beethoven has 
fended off all contenders to World's 
Greatest Composer and shows no 
signs of losing his title. The latest crop 
of the champ's compact disks: 


Beethoven: The Five Piano Concer- 
tos; Polonaise in C Major, Op. 89; “An- 
dante Favori.” Artur Schnabel, piano, 

| with Sir Malcom Sergeant conduct- 
ing the London Symphony and 
London Philharmonic orches- 
| tras (Arabesque, three CDs, sold 
separately). Schnabel, who died 
in 1951, was an unlikely cult 
| hero. Physically, he was unpre- 
| possessing: a short, stocky man 
with a walrus mustache and 
stubby fingers that, when they 
were not at the keyboard, habit- 
ually clutched a cigar. Techni- 
cally, his sturdy playing was far 
from the blazing virtuosic ideal. 
Yet for concert audiences be- 
tween the wars, Schnabel was 
among the foremost of pianists, his 
name synonymous with Beetho- 
ven’s. His recitals of the piano sona- 
tas were like religious services, and 
his editions of the music were ad- 
mired for their combination of 
scholarship and pragmatism 
The concerto recordings were 
made between 1932 and 
height of Schnabel’s interpretive powers. 
Probity is the operative word here; the 


String Qua 


German notion of “depth” had no greater | 


exponent than Schnabel. (A footnote in 
Schnabel’s sonata edition could ramble 
for several inches discussing the differ- 
ence between an appoggiatura and a 
semiquaver.) Yes, some of the runs in the 
“Emperor” are a bit mussy, but the pia- 
nist’s earnest approach is informed by a 
proprietary affection for music. Schna- 
bel’s Beethoven doesn’t smile very much, 
but then icons never do. 

Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 5 (“Em- 
peror”). Claudio Arrau, piano, with Sir 
Colin Davis conducting the Staatskapelle 
Dresden (Philips). The pedagogical 
grandson of Liszt (through his teacher in 
Berlin, Martin Krause), Arrau, 83, is 
equally at home in the Transcendental 
Etudes, the Brahms sonatas and the Bee- 
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itly evoke Beethoven's classical-period 
roots. Toscanini, on the other hand, is 
rough and hard charging in these read- 
ings from 1949 and 1951. Once, Toscani- | 
ni’s Beethoven was Beethoven, as surely 
handed down from on high as Schnabel’s. 
Today, Toscanini’s interpretations sound | 
merely coarse, the vaunted NBC Sym- | 
phony distinctly second-rate. What, one 
wonders, was all the fuss about? 

Beethoven: Symphonies Nos. 3 (“Eroica”) 
| and 8. Herbert von Karajan conducting | 
























A HISTORICAL RECORDING 
| 
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Lixtwig van Beethoven 


DIE MITTLEREN STEREO HQUARTETTE 
artets -Quatuors & Cordes op top /1,ap.%5 


MELOS QUARTETT 


NBC SYMPHONY ORCHEST® * 


SYMPHONY NO. 2 INDO 
SYMPHONY NO. TIN A,O 


1935, at the | 


| thoven concertos, lavishing on each his 


pellucid tone and his hardy technique. 
The Beethoven concertos have long been 
a specialty, and he recorded a memorable 
set in 1964 with Bernard Haitink and the 


Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra. | 


This “Emperor” was recorded in Dresden 
in late 1984 and is vintage Arrau. Like 
Schnabel, Arrau believes that the best in- 
terpretation is the one that lets the music 
speak most directly to the listener. 
Beethoven: Symphonies Nos. 1 and 2. 
| Christopher Hogwood conducting the 
Academy of Ancient Music (L’Oiseau- 
Lyre). Beethoven: Symphonies Nos. 2 and 7. 
Arturo Toscanini conducting the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra (RCA). No greater 
contrast can be imagined. Original In- 
strument Specialist Hogwood offers light, 


fleet, graceful performances that explic- | 
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the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
vse | tra (Deutsche Grammophon). 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 9. So- 
prano Carol Vaness, Mezzo Jan- 
ice Taylor, Tenor Siegfried Jeru- 
salem, Bass Robert Lloyd; Chris- 
toph von Dohnanyi conducting 
the Cleveland Orchestra and 
Chorus (Telarc). Every decade 
Karajan tackles the Beethoven 
symphonies, and these new re- 
cordings of the heroic Third and 
frisky Eighth complete his lat- 
est cycle. Like his previous 
version, issued in the mid- 
1970s, these interpretations 
are forceful and decisive, fast 
without being headlong, firm 
without being inflexible. The 
Berlin Philharmonic’s playing 
is silky as ever. But in terms of 
sheer kinetic excitement, 
nothing will top the explosive, 
elemental performances from 
the 1960s. 

Dohnanyi's Ninth boasts a 
strong quartet of soloists and 
is infused with the German mae- 
stro’s unerring sense of structure 
and musical integrity. No cheap 
effects here, but, unfortunately, not 
a strong sense of drama either. 
Considering that the Ninth 
changed the course not only of the 
symphony but of German opera as 
well, some hint of that power 
would have been welcome. 

Beethoven: The Middle Quartets. 
The Melos Quartet (Deutsche 
Grammophon, 3 CDs). These five string 
quartets are less stylistically unified than 
the six early quartets of Op. 18, in which 
Beethoven explored and exorcised his 
Haydnesque roots, or the five late quartets, 
in which he boldy ventured where no com- 
poser had gone before. The Stuttgart-based 
Melos Quartet offers cleanly phrased read- 
ings distinguished by flawless ensemble. If 
the listener could wish for more tonal opu- 
lence in a brooding work like the E Minor 
Quartet, Op. 59, No. 2, it is hard to argue 
with the precise articulation of Op. 59, No. 
3’s whirlwind obstacle course of a finale. 
As a bonus, the recording includes a 
sprightly performance of a quartet that 
Beethoven arranged from his Piano Sonata 
in E Major, Op. 14, No. 1. Even in the lofty 
classical-record business, it helps to have a 
| Simmick. —By Michael Walsh 
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PLEASURE BOAIS ARE HIS BUSINESS. 


BUT HIS PLEASURE IS OUR BUSINESS. 
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brs G. Dale ‘an array, Chairman, Murray Industries Inc., 
nufacturer of Chris-Craft boats. 


Chris-Craft is a registered trademark of Chris-Craft Industries Inc 
Visa US. 1986 


The Visa Premier Card 
At the helm ofhis company,hes __ Visa also gives him access to over 
all business, but when he's cruising _five times as many banks and cash | 


for pleasure, no premium credit machines as American Express, so no | 
than the Visa*Premier Card. get cash easily. 
The Premier Card has a mini- If all this sounds good to you 


mum starting credit line that’s $3000 and you're ready to enjoy these 
higher than the American Express advantages, apply fora Visa 


Gold Card. And it’s accepted at Premier Card today. 
ae 


card is better suited to his lifestyle matter where life takes him, he can 


more than four times as many hotels, It’s the card to use 
stores and restaurants worldwide. _in every Por 3 






Coach him again. 
Call Sorentian 


When you lived in Frankfurt, you carried him on your shoulders and taught 
him how to play soccer. And when you left, your nephew promised to practice 
everything you'd taught him. Why not find out how good he is now? 

With AT&T International Long Distance Service, it costs less than you'd 
think to stay close. So go ahead. Reach out and touch someone? 


WEST GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, Economy Discount Standard 
AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND 6pm-7am 1pm-6pm 7am-1pm 


AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE FORA10-MINUTECALL* § .74 $ .89 $118 


*Average cost per minute varies depending on the length of the call. First minute costs more; additional minutes 
cost less. All prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in the continental U.S. during the hours listed. Add 
3% federal excise tax and applicable state surcharges. Call our toll-free number for further information or if you'd 
like to receive an AT&T international rates brochure 1 800 874-4000. © 1986 AT&T 
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Dancing Partners of Chic 





he compliment came from an unlikely 

source. “You're so tasteful,"” gushed 
Bette Midler. Lena Horne’s reply was 
something of a surprise: “I’m tired of be- 
ing tasteful.” 

In this family history, Gail Lumet 
Buckley reveals the source of her moth- 
er’s weariness and, en route, shows that 
fatigue can be contagious. 
Lena, it appears, was no sudden 
black star, up from ghetto pov- 
erty. Her ancestors, the “old” 
Hornes, had settled in New 
York City before the turn of the 
century. From the evidence of 
the book’s many photographs, 
they were all attractive, intelli- 
gent people who paid a good 
deal of attention to clothes and 
carriage. 

Lena’s grandmother Cora 
was a college graduate—un- 
common even among white 
women of her time. Her grand- 
father Edwin was an alternate 
delegate to the 1884 Republi- 
can Convention, as well as a 
teacher, journalist and entre- 
preneur. He spelled out the 
code of the emerging black 
bourgeoisie: “To be the full 
equal of the white man, there 
are two particular things we 
need—education and wealth.” 
For most of the Hornes, Buck- 
ley says, “racism seemed the 
only bad fairy at the family 
party. One could imagine that 
if it were not for race... Edwin 
might have been President of 
the United States, or at least a 
Republican senator.” 

Lena’s father was the first 
family member to break the 
code: Teddy Horne divorced his 
wife, who later became an ac- 
tress. He was also a major- 
league gambler with under- 
world connections. One of them 
paid off: Dutch Schultz’s mob 
guaranteed “protection” for 
Teddy’s daughter when at 16 
she began her career as a danc- 
er at Harlem’s Cotton Club. 

Yet Lena, though she followed in her 
parents’ wayward footsteps, remained 
very much the proper granddaughter, 
combining “ante-bellum manners and 
New England values.” In later years 
she would go through a divorce and 
marry a white man, the orchestra leader 
and arranger Lennie Hayton. Between 
marriages she would even dare a brief 
fling with Joe Louis. But until she 








THE HORNES: AN AMERICAN FAMILY 
by Gail Lumet Buckley; Knopf; 262 pages; $18.95 





was 19, Lena had never had a boyfriend. 
Rather disastrously, she married one of 
the first men she dated: Louis Jones, a 
minister's son. 

Led by her mother, little Gail became 
part of a new and vibrant phase of black 
bourgeois life, in which respectability be- 
came the dancing partner of chic. As 


Lena moved up in the world, displaying 
her flawless cheekbones and elegant dic- 
tion at bistros from New York's Café 
Society to Hollywood’s Little Troc, she 
and her daughter crossed most of the 
boundaries set up by racial discrimina- 
tion. Sailing on “every ship of the French 
Line,” they mingled offstage with the ce- 
lebrities Lena had enchanted onstage in 
London and Paris—the Laurence Olivi- 
ers, Noél Coward, Yves Montand, Edith 











Piaf—until Lena herself became a name 
to drop. 

The pools of Hollywood opened up to 
Lena when she became one of the first 
black film stars to escape the costume of a 
maid’s uniform, in Cabin in the Sky and 
Stormy Weather. John Barrymore kissed 
her hand. Orson Welles tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to go further. Lena and Gail settled 
down across the street from the Hum- 
phrey Bogarts, and Gail went to school 
with Natalie Wood. 

If Lena’s durable career seems to have 


| been plucked from the book of an MGM 
| musical of the ’40s, Gail’s life edges closer 


to something between The 
Cosby Show and Dynasty. After 
Radcliffe, she reports, she did 
everything an Ivy Leaguer 
should: worked as a volunteer 
for Jack Kennedy, made TV 
commercials, served a stint on 
LIFE magazine. “The black 
bourgeoisie,” she writes, “took 
great pride in its separateness 
from ordinary black culture.” It 
was Lena redivivus, including 
marriage to a white man—in 
this case Director Sidney Lu- 
met, the ex-husband of Gloria 
Vanderbilt. 

Buckley admits that black 
history took place for her like 
news from another planet. The 
Supreme Court decision deseg- 
regating schools had less sig- 
nificance than a scene in Las 
Vegas featuring an infatuated 
Marlene Dietrich pursuing 
Frank Sinatra. The year Rosa 
Parks refused to give up her 
seat on a Montgomery bus, the 
teenage Gail was dancing at the 
Waldorf with Harry Belafonte. 

All along, Buckley chooses 
a policy of never apologize, 
never explain. She refuses 
to elaborate on a mysterious 
religious conversion that 
took place before her divorce 
from Lumet and led, presum- 
ably, to this book. And there 
are many occasions when the 
family chronicle becomes more 
like a family scrapbook in its 
sketchy and elliptical nature. 
But the omissions occur less 
because of carelessness than 
because emotional confession 
falls beyond the range of the 
Horne style. 

It may be that inside every black prin- 
cess an empress of the blues is struggling 
to come out, shouting her salty grief like 
Bessie Smith. But like her mother, the au- 
thor is too polite to shout, and too honest 
to fake it. The story of Lena and Gail can 
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be measured in privilege and recognition; | 
what remains incalculable is the with- | 


holding tax that both women are still pay- 
ing for their lives. —By Melvin Maddocks 
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Icy Hell 


THE KOREAN WAR: PUSAN TO 
CHOSIN by Donald Knox 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 

697 pages; $24.95 





eterans of American wars have been 

memorialized in literature, lore and 
granite. But for the fighters in one bitter 
conflict, a 1985 commemorative postage 
stamp has had to suffice. The Korean 
War is not an event 
that has lingered in 
the public memory; 
its veterans, mem- 
bers of the silent 
generation, came 
home with their 
mouths shut, pre- 
ferring to keep their 
angst private. This 





comprehensive his- a | 
tory at last gives / = ’ 
voice to theirexpe- / jf ~ sii) 
rience and their Donald Knox 
anguish. 

On June 25, 1950, Soviet-armed 


troops from the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Korea charged across the 38th 
parallel in an attempt to unify the bleak 
peninsula by force. They quickly swept 
through the outmanned and outgunned 
South Korean army. Even the interven- 
tion of U.S. soldiers five days later, assist- 
ed by a United Nations force, could not 
stop the advance until it had reached the 
Pusan perimeter, in the country’s ex- 
treme southeast corner. But General 
Douglas MacArthur's bold amphibious 
counterattack at Inchon, behind the ene- 
my lines, rolled back the North Koreans 
and resulted in the capture of their capi- 
tal, Pyongyang. 

Just as the war appeared to be wind- 
ing down, Chinese armies poured across 
the Yalu River, once again reversing the 
tide. They too were pushed back, but 
MacArthur was forbidden to invade 
Mainland China. President Truman, re- 
luctant to widen the conflict, ceremo- 
niously dismissed the angry, defiant gen- 
eral, and two more years dragged by 
before an inconclusive truce was signed. 
The net result: both sides were more or 
less back where they had started, at a cost 
of 54,246 Americans and more than a mil- 
lion Chinese and Koreans dead. To this 
day, an uneasy armistice prevails. A for- 
mal peace treaty has never been signed. 

The war left writers as well as politi- 
cians strangely silent. Korea inspired no 
All Quiet on the Western Front, no From 
Here to Eternity, no Dispatches. Most 
books on the subject are military histories, 
bristling with regimental acronyms that 
only a quartermaster could love. (William 
B. Hopkins’ forthcoming eyewitness ac- 
count of the Marines at Chosin, One Bugle 
No Drums, published by Algonquin Books 


trap.) Knox’s book does not entirely for- 
swear such an approach. But for the most 
part, the story is told in the unadorned, of- 
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ten eloquent words of the American dog- 
faces and grunts who fought there. 

The painfully complete, troop-move- 
ment-by-troop-movement narrative 
chronicles the war from its beginning to 
the Marines’ heroic breakout at the fro- 
zen Chosin Reservoir in 1950. The story 
unfolds chronologically, with multiple, 
overlapping narrators. This is war as pro- 
fessional soldiers remember it, calmly 
and often impersonally; moral nuances 
are left to the civilians. Marine Private 
First Class Ernest Gonzalez speaks of the 
icy hell of Chosin: “Word was passed to 
kill all enemy wounded. I found one Chi- 
nese curled up, lying facedown. He had a 
head wound shaped like a perfect pie-cut 
that exposed his brain. I fired into his 
midriff. He turned slowly and looked at 
me as if saying, ‘Why must you make me 
suffer more?’ Although it remained a 
common practice on both sides, I never 
again killed another wounded Chinese 
soldier.” 

An even greater enemy than the Chi- 
nese was the demoralizing cold during the 
late fall and early winter of 1950, when 
temperatures dipped down to 30° below 
zero. Sweaty feet in wet boots froze in- 
stantly; food supplies were vaguely fla- 
vored lumps of ice. The Marines kept 
their rifles combat ready by urinating on 
them, and limbered their machine guns 
with gasoline. A sergeant in Lieut. Colo- 
nel Raymond Davis’ battalion “reached 
down into the snow and pulled out of a 
hole a solid chunk of ice that was a Chi- 
nese soldier.” When the officer asked if 
the man was dead, the sergeant replied, 
“No, sir, his eyes are moving.” As Ma- 
rines who were there will attest, that was 
often the only way to determine whether 
the wounded were alive, and by then it 
was too late to help. 

Like the war, Knox’s account ends 
diffidently. Its last entry is a New Year's 
Eve letter from an Army captain to his 
mother, composed as he awaited another 
Chinese midnight attack near Seoul. 
“We're kind of stuck out on a limb here,” 
he writes. But without too much overt psy- 
chic dislocation, most of the men man- 
aged to climb down and take their place 
in society. In a war with no winners, that 
was the real triumph. —By Michael Walsh 


Iconoclasm 


“Q” CLEARANCE 
by Peter Benchley 
Random House; 340 pages; $16.95 





he man who brought chills to millions 

of summer vacations with Jaws and 
The Deep has returned. But this time out, 
Peter Benchley has jettisoned the over- 
sexed surf-and-turfers in favor of Timo- 
thy Burnham, a fortyish journalist turned 
speechwriter whose only obsession is 


| quoting the wisdom of Samuel Johnson, as 
of Chapel Hill, N.C., neatly avoids this | 


in “No man but a blockhead ever wrote, 
except for money.” 

Burnham writes not only for money 
but for President Benjamin T. Winslow, 








bullying, foul-tongued and Johnsonesque 
(Lyndon, not Samuel), and the assign-* 
ments are rarely more demanding than 
“Representative Whipple has told me a 
great deal about the fine work you ladies 
are doing in the Leesburg Macramé and 
Dialysis Society.” The President barely 
knows the name of this second-string 
hack until a bureaucratic glitch awards 
Burnham a “Q” clearance to receive 
atomic secrets. Though he has no idea 
what to do with them, or with the accom- 
panying paper shredder, he soon attracts 
the attention of Soviet spies, jealous White 
House insiders and, worse, the President, 
who makes him a trusted adviser. 


Boe story embraces the debate 
over invading Honduras (Ronald Rea- 
gan’s earlier incursion into Nicaragua hav- 
ing failed) and a yachtload of American ho- 
mosexuals who threaten to blow upa Soviet 
supertanker in Cuba. But all that is mere 
backdrop for a mordant overview of Wash- 
ington props and icons: a Cabinet Room 
table has buttons 
underneath marked 
“Coke, Tab, Fresca, 
Pepsi, Coffee, Tea.” 
When told that he 
is heading for the 
wrong aircraft, the 
President roars, 
“Son, they're a// my 
helicopters.” 

At the end, “Q” 
Clearance dangles 
an intriguing ques- 
tion: Where did a 
onetime spinner of 
sea-horse operas learn to write comedy? 
Perhaps from his grandfather, Humorist 
Robert Benchley, or from his father, Nov- 
elist Nathaniel, or even from the exasper- 
ating Johnson (Lyndon, not Samuel), for 
whom young Peter once worked as a 
White House speechwriter. In any case, 
this Benchley’s latest effort contains some 
memorable slapstick. When Burnham 
splits his pants on the way to his first audi- 
ence with the President, he solves the 
problem with his desktop stapler, leading 
to some hilariously complicated results. 
And the novel offers an impudent phrase 
or two. A pair of White House aides in a 
hallway “looked at each other's shoes, the 
way important people always do when 
they exchange profundities on the hoof.” 
Burnham’s fellow atom-secret keepers, he 
explains, are into “research, development 
and construction of the flatware for the 
Last Supper.” Power in Washington 
meant “entrée (at least once) to redoubt- 
able Georgian manors where the glass- 
ware tinkled with clarion clarity and no 
wine was served before its time.” 

Beneath these cracks there sometimes 
appears a healthy anger with almost as 
many teeth as Jaws. Not a bad attribute 
for a for a man who wants to exchange 
wet fantasies for dry humor. As Johnson 
(Samuel, not Lyndon) once observed, “Of 
all the griefs that harass the distrest,/ 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful 
jest.” —By Donald Morrison 
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“Be your own best 
detective. 


Find out about 
mammography. 

This safe, low-dose 
x-ray technique can 
detect breast cancer up 
to three years before you 
can feel it. When itis 
most curable. 

There’s evidence to 
prove it. 

Ongoing medical 
studies show that 
mortality rates for breast 
cancer drop significantly 
when women are screened 
by mammography. 

If you’re over 35, 
ask your doctor about 
making a mammogram 
part of your breast care 
program of monthly self- 
examination and annual 
physician’s exam. 

It’s one of our most 
effective tools for early 
cancer detection. Use it?’ 


Angela Lansbury 








Put everything else behind you. 


Depending on the manner in 
which youd like to put things behind 
you, Ford builds four very different 
Mustangs that share one common 
denominator: The Mustang Spirit 
Mustang Convertible. 

The only thing between you and 
blue sky is a matter of seconds. A 
power top with a glass rear window 
comes down with ease. But if you're 
not getting enough air, put your foot 
down and get a quick reply from 
either a 3.8 liter fuel-injected V-6 in 
Mustang LX Convertible, or a 


5.0 liter V-8 in GT Convertible. 
Mustang GT. 

If you think that 0-55 is the only 
thing Mustang GT has going for it, you 
have another thing coming: Ford's 
Quadra-shock rear suspension 
system. Two vertically mounted gas- 
filled shocks plus two horizontally 
mounted axle dampers help stick GT 
to the road. Furthering the process 
are a 5-speed manual transmission 
and Goodyear “Gatorback” radials. 
And for good measure, there's new 
multi-port fuel injection 





Mustang LX. 

There's very little left to the 
imagination in a Mustang LX. For one 
very realistic price you get: power rack 
and pinion steering, styled road 
wheels, speed control, full instrumen- 
tation, a 2.3 liter 4-cylinder engine, 
interval wipers, an AM/FM stereo with 
the premium sound package and 
more. And its all standard for a price 
you can get away with in a Mustang, 
Mustang SVO. 

In creating Mustang SVO, we've thereby 
altered the balance of power on the road 


The idea was to build a very intelli 
gent Mustang, not necessarily a very 
quick one. But as we found, the two are 
not mutually exclusive. Through technical 
triumph, Ford Special Vehicle Operations 
has developed a 2.3 liter turbocharged 
four-cylinder engine that produces 
almost three times more horsepowet 
per cubic inch than the average 
American-built V-8" Equally as smart 
are a 5-speed manual overdrive 
transmission with special Hurst 
linkage, Goodyear VR radials and four- 
wheel power assisted disc brakes. All 


of which makes Mustang SVO a very 
intelligent way of putting everything 
else behind you 


Best-built American cars. 

Quality is Job 1” A 1985 survey 
established that Ford makes the best 
built American cars. This is based on an 
average of problems reported by owners 
in a six month period on 1981-1984 
models designed and built in the U.S 


3-Year Unlimited Mileage Warranty. 
The new 3-year unlimited mileage 
warranty covers major pe ywertrain 





Buckle up 


together we can save lives 


components on 1986 Ford cars 
Warranty is limited and certain 
deductibles apply. Ask to see the 3 
year unlimited mileage warranty when 
you see your Ford Dealer 

You can buy or lease a Mustang 
of your choice at your nearby 
Ford Dealer. 


*Based on SAE standard J-1449. 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? 


Ford Mustang. 











Back then _ 


CRUM AND FORSTER IS A XEROX FINANCIAL SER 








Today you'd better get expert advice. 


When you started out you were rich in 
hopes and dreams but not much else. 
So it didn’t matter who insured you. 
But as you became successful you 
began to accumulate fine things and 
today ‘carbon copy’ insurance is no 
longer appropriate. 

Today your more complex insurance 
needs require custom-designed cover- 
age to meet your specific situation. 


That’s why you need an independent 
insurance agent. An unbiased expert, 
free to choose from many companies 
the one that’s right for you. 

It could be us, Crum and Forster 
Personal Insurance. One of the largest 
auto and homeowners insurance or- 
ganizations in America. We're experts. 
With years of experience providing 
protection in important categories of 


personal insurance such as art and 
collectibles. Jewelry. Furs. And 
umbrella liability. 

More and more independent agents 
are turning to us. And when experts 
recommend experts you get insurance 
that’s right for your needs. 

For the expert independent agent 
nearest you, call Crum and Forster 
Personal Insurance at (201) 953-4227. 


# Crum and Forster 


CG Personal Insurance 


Crum and Forster and your independent agent. Experts recommending experts. 


CFPI policies are underwritten by the following insurance companies: All West * Commonwealth Lloyds * Crum & Forster 
Industrial Underwriters ¢ International « The North River « United States Fire « Westchester Fire 
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Pome the most frequently 
quoted remark about dance in 
recent years is George Balan- 
chine’s maxim, “Ballet is woman.” 
People respond to it heartily: for 
once, someone on the inside had 
the guts to state the obvious. 
Though some of the greatest stars, 
from Nijinsky to Baryshnikov, 
have been men, women carry the 
art form, providing its focus as well 
as much of its mystery. The ap- 
pearance of a new, genuine balleri- 
na is one of the exciting events in 
the theater. Of course she does not 
materialize overnight. Years of 
steely determination and self-deni- 
al precede the epiphany, and seri- 
ous dance fans have been following 
her every step. But the time comes 
when the image is complete; the 
name itself takes on magic and ex- 
udes the perfume of the theater. 
With homegrown stars like 
Cynthia Gregory and Gelsey Kirk- 
land, Americans have long since 
stopped regarding ballerinas as 
imports. But this year the head- 


22 years, is full of talent, | 
but the great ovations have 
gone to Altynai Asylmura- 
tova, 25, an exotic beauty 
blessed with a perfect line ; 
and the more elusive quali- * 
ties of gentle lyricism and 
knockout sexual allure. 
Still to come is Sylvie Guil- 
lem, 21, of the Paris Opéra 
Ballet, which arrives next 
month on its first U.S. visit 
since 1948. Guillem stands 
out with a_ sensational, 
long-limbed body and a 
cool, thoroughly modern 
wit. In alphabetical order, 
then, to avoid billing 
squabbles, portrait sketch- 
es of the three: 


ALTYNAI ASYLMURA- 
TOVA. “She was an Ori- 
ental beauty, and she 
dreamed of lying in bed 
being fanned—a modern 
Scheherazade. And so I bit 
her.” That is Kirov Artistic 
Director Oleg Vinogradov’s 
fanciful way of explaining 





Three Who Capture the Magic 


New ballerinas from Italy, Russia and France are revelations 





lines have been captured by three young 
foreigners. A major factor in American 
Ballet Theatre’s most successful season in 
years is Italy’s Alessandra Ferri, 23, an 
ethereal, hugely gifted dramatic dancer. 
Leningrad’s Kirov Ballet, which has just 
finished its first North American tour in 





Guillem: and she glows 





—— Dance 





tack is as fresh and fearless as tomorrow. 

She was born in Alma-Ata, Kazakh- 
stan, deep in Central Asia. Both of her par- 
ents were dancers. At ballet school in Len- 
ingrad, 
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Asylmuratova: as fresh and fearless as tomorrow _ 
“God didn't make a single mistake with this girl.” 





how he put iron willpower into his prize 
ballerina. Asylmuratova (Ah-sil-mu-rah- 
tova) has an expansive, luscious quality. 
In a tantalizing way, she seems to repre- 
sent the past and the future: her round 
face and small, full mouth recall a silent- 
film heroine’s docility, yet her bold at- 


Ferri: the audience shares her imagination 


not need to. Says Elena Tchernichova, an 
A.B.T. 
dancer: “God didn’t make a single mis- 
take with this girl.” 


ALESSANDRA FERRI. No one would ever 
picture Ferri as a drowsing Oriental beau- 


her talents were spotted early. Says 
Vinogradov: “I saw she had unique 
possibilities. She feels the move- 
ment very profoundly, and she is 
very beautiful on stage.” In the 
stratified Soviet system, he has 
brought her along relatively fast. He 
felt he was taking a chance when he 
put her in Swan Lake in Paris dur- 
ing the company’s 1982 engage- 
ment because her portrayal was not 
yet “precise.” But the debut was a 
triumph. She enchanted the West- 
ern press, and word of her began to 
spread. On this year’s tour, Asyl- 
muratova mostly danced the role of 
Nikiya in the Shades sequence of 
La Bayadére. It was a grandly 
imagined, romantic portrayal that 
sailed out over the footlights. 

She is married to Konstantin 
Zaklinsky, one of the Kirov’s lead- 
ing male dancers and its hand- 
somest. She likes to dance with 
him, cook for him, anything but re- 
hearse with him. “We are both 
very critical, and we tell each other 
the truth.” Offstage, she shows lit- 
tle of the fire that ignites her per- 
formances, but perhaps she does 


ballet mistress and former Kirov 


ty. She seems made for mo- 
tion: wraith-thin, boneless- 
ly supple, with enormous 
dark eyes that radiate in- 
#” tensity. It is easy to see 
i why Mikhail Baryshni- 
kov’s search for a partner 
stopped with her. “Her 
special power comes from 
her ability to concentrate 
with such intensity that 
the audience can directly 
share her imagination,” 
says Baryshnikov. “It is 
| like listening in on some- 
one’s most candid truths 
about themselves.” 

There were no other 
dancers in Ferri’s comfort- 
| able Milanese family, but 
1 at seven she had deter- 
mined to be a ballerina. 
“Because of this,” she says, 
“T always felt more mature 
than my little friends. A 
small part of me knew 
what I was about.” At 15 
she went to London’s Roy- 
al Ballet School and spent 
her spare time wisely, 
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watching Anthony Dowell rehearse. She 
was picked for the company at 17, but 
chafed at being in the corps. “I never felt 
part of the whole, I hated to be in line.” 
Spoken like a ballerina. 

Ferri’s big break came when Sir Ken- 
neth MacMillan cast her in Mayerling, and 
she was soon performing a wide repertory. 
When Baryshnikov came calling, Ferri 
was ready, leaving the Royals with a mere 
“You only live once.” In her first year at 
A.B.T., she has worked with typical speed 
and intelligence, learning six major roles, 
three of them in full-length ballets. Says the 
A.B.T.’s Tchernichova, with whom Ferri 
now studies: “In Act I of Giselle she is like 
Anna Magnani when she goes mad. In Act 
II she is like a cloud.” 


SYLVIE GUILLEM. Until she was eleven 
and fell in love with “Je spectacle,” or the 
show-biz side of ballet, this lyrical athlete 
was a whiz-kid gymnast in the blue-collar 
Paris suburb of Le Blanc—Mesnil. In 1980 
Balanchine picked her out of a line of 15- 
year-olds when he called on the Paris 
Opéra Ballet School. Three years later, 
Rudolf Nureyev, who had taken over as 
the company’s director, did the same, 
casting her out of the corps in his produc- 
tion of Raymonda. Now she is the darling 
of choreographers on the international 
scene: Rudi van Dantzig, William For- 
sythe, Lucinda Childs. 

Says Nureyev: “She has extraordinary 
physical attributes, long legs, a long neck. 
She has musicality. And what is most im- 
portant, she glows on stage.” All accurate. 
But he adds, “At 21, she already has 
nerves of steel.’’ Not quite so, according to 
Guillem. Before a performance she suffers 
from /e trac, or stage fright: “No more 
legs. I go limp, and panic inside.” It does 
not show. She commands a wide reper- 
tory, including the obligatory Swan Lake, 
but what shows her off best is a rather out- 
rageous theater piece by Maurice Beéjart. 
In Arepo, Guillem performs five roles, 
with suitable costume changes, that dis- 
play her personal range as well as the 
gamut of ballet’s dramatic postures. She 
does the classic ballerina turn, the re- 
hearsal-costume pas de deux, the androg- 
ynous duet, the music-hall floozy and, best 
of all, the woman-as-Mephisto, in a sexy 
getup that is mostly tights. 










































he runs her career with great savvy. 

When things looked dull for a stretch 
in Paris last winter, she free-lanced a string 
of guest appearances, learning Giselle on 
her own. She lives with a dancer colleague, 
Manuel Legris. Ballet, she concedes, has 
become all absorbing: “I've lost everything 
from before, my friends, everything. But I 
don’t regret it.” She adds, with the insouci- 
ance of youth, “If someday I feel like some- 
thing else—to sing, maybe?—well, I would 
take the time to learn how. I have plenty of 
time before me.” 

For ballet audiences too, there is plen- 
ty of time to watch these splendid crea- 
tures develop. —By Martha Duffy. 
Reported by Jordan Bonfante/Paris and Nancy 
Newman/New York 
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Wolper plans Liberty Weekend in his New York City office: a disputed $10 million “exclusive” 


Give Us Your TV Cameras 


WARY AISNTH 


NOSIVIT 











roducer David Wolper does not be- 

lieve in small gestures, especially 
when large expensive ones will do. For 
next month’s four-day extravaganza cele- 
brating the refurbished Statue of Liberty, 
Wolper has lined up 850 drill-team mem- 
bers, 300 tap dancers, 200 Elvis Presley 
impersonators, 150 banjo players, two air- 
craft carriers and one President of the 
United States. To help pay the spectacle’s 
$30 million bill, Wolper offered the TV 
rights to the networks. ABC bid $10 mil- 
lion, beating out NBC, the only other net- 
work that took part in the auction. 

ABC’s competitors did not mind losing 
the mock Presleys, but they did have an 
interest in reporting on that last fellow in 
the lineup. As part of its deal with 
Wolper, ABC agreed to provide the others 
with live coverage of the news portions of 
the festivities. But the networks, including 
CNN, disagreed on what constituted news. 
ABC offered to share its airing of Ronald 
Reagan’s remarks and the lighting of the 
statue and its torch; the rest of the Presi- 
dent’s activities, including his presenta- 
tion of the Medal of Liberty to a dozen 
famous naturalized citizens, would be car- 
ried live only by ABC. 

The other networks complained that 
ABC had no right to treat legitimate news 
as its own property. “Anything the Presi- 
dent does constitutes news,” said Lane 
Venardos, executive producer of special 
events for CBS. “Maybe not big news, but 
news of one form or another.” Wolper, 
who staged the glitzy closing ceremonies 
for the 1984 Olympics, countered that 
ABC owned the Medals of Liberty presen- 
tation and thus had the exclusive right to 
broadcast the awards. “It’s my medal, and 
I sold the thing to ABC,” said Wolper. 






























But only for 16 minutes, unless they belong to ABC 


Nonetheless, compromise seemed in 
order, especially after Administration of- 
ficials quietly pressured Wolper. Just to be 
sure ABC got the message, Interior Secre- 
tary Donald Hodel issued a statement last 
week saying that public events “held on 
Interior-administrated property should 
be open to the media.” The next day ABC 
announced that the other networks could 
air the opening ceremony remarks made 
by Hodel and Chrysler Chairman Lee Ia- 
cocca, who heads the foundation that 
raised funds for the statue’s restoration. 
ABC’s competitors will also carry the 
speeches of Navy Secretary John Lehman 
and French President Francois Mitter- 
rand, as well as reaction shots of Reagan 
after he lights the statue. Finally, all four 
networks will carry not only the swearing 
in of 258 new citizens by U.S. Chief Jus- 
tice Warren Burger but also reaction shots 
of the audience. 

Only ABC, however, will air the Medal 
of Liberty awards. The network argued 
that since the winners have been an- 
nounced and Reagan is not speaking dur- 
ing the presentation, the event will not 
provide fresh news. Before the compro- 
mise was reached, ABC had planned to 
share about nine minutes of its 174%4-hour 
coverage with its competitors; now the 
network estimates it will share about 16 
minutes. CBS, NBC and CNN seem satis- 
fied, though at least one executive still be- 
lieves that ABC has overplayed its role in 
the ceremony. “I was mad last October 
when I saw that ABC was calling it an “ABC 
exclusive,“ says Ed Turner, executive 
vice president of CNN. “I haven't stopped 
being mad.” —By James Kelly. Reported by 


David Beckwith/Washington and Naushad S. 
Mehta/New York 
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First there was conventional financing. Then there was leasing. 


Now FROM GMAC 





BUYER'S CHOICE 
FINANCING 


A MAJOR 


NEW WAY TO! 


GET MORE 











really is your choice. 
Depending on what's best 
for you at the time, you 
can choose to: 

* Pay the balloon balance. 
* Let GMAC refinance 
the balloon balance with 
monthly payments to fit 
your budget. 

* Return the vehicle to 
your GM Dealer and walk 
away from it completely. 
(If you choose this option, 
you will be charged a $250 
disposal fee. Your only 
other responsibility is to 


AND LOWER 
YOUR 
MONTHLY 








Yes, there’s a new 
way to finance. 
Introducing 
Buyer’ Choice Financing, 
from GMAC, It’s the inno- 
vative balloon payment 
financing option that helps 
qualified new-car, light- 
truck and van buyers lower 
their monthly payments. 

With its balloon pay- 
ment feature, Buyer’ 
Choice can help you 
manage money your way. 
It leaves more of your 
money free each month 
for other things. You can 
choose lower payments. 
more car or a bit of both. 


And—as with GMAC 
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return the vehicle without 
excess wear, damage or 


PAYMENTS 











Leasing and 

conventional 
: financing 
—you do it all 
right at your 
GM Dealer. Its 4 
easy —eas) vs 


as GMAC. qj 


AND YOU 
KEEP YOUR 
OPTIONS 
OPEN 


mileage. Mileage 
allowance: 15,000 
miles per year. Ex- 
cess mileage charge: 
6© per mile. ) 
It’s your choice. 
You decide 
whether to 
keep the car ~ ly 


TAX 
ADVANTAGES 


You own the vehicle 
throughout the contract 
term. So with Buyer’ 
Choice, you may claim 
an interest deduction 
for tax purposes if you 
itemize on your return. 


FIND 
OUT MORE 


See your participating 
General Motors Dealer to 
find out if Buyers Choice 

Financing is right for 


> é you. He has all the 
\. details and will 
= —~ make it 


easy for 
you. As 
easy as 
_  GMAC. 
We're proud 
to be an Equal Credit 
Opportunity Company. 


At the end of the con- 
tract term when the bal- 
loon payment is due, it 


or turn it in and v 
have no further 
obligation for the 
balloon payment. 





al Sert 
General Motors 


FINANCING 


Buver’s Choice is not available in Mlinois, Nebraska, North Carolina, lennsyleania and Washington, IL 
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Living 


In Alaska, 
The Party 
Is On 


Alight-struck wilderness 
awes new visitors 


he names are narcotic: Skagway 
T Unalakleet, the Hazy Islands, Turn- 
again Arm. Saying “Talkeetna” 
aloud clears a city man’s mind of lint 
Whispering “Aniakchak” cures nervous 
debility. Think “Last month, off Ketchi- 
kan” while futilized in a traffic jam on the 
San Diego Freeway, and all the other cars 
disappear 
Zap, there they go. Last month, off 
Ketchikan, from an altitude of about 
1,000 ft., Bush Pilot Dale Clark spotted 
something glinting in the water of Carroll 
Inlet. He pointed. “Down there, see?” His 
passenger, a sightseer from the Lower 48 
saw nothing but salt water. Clark, a burly 
bearded man, threw his float-equipped 
Cessna into a tight, 80° bank, and a few 
moments later landed in the light chop 
near a sizable school of big black-and- 
white orcas, the clownish and sociable 
five-ton mammals called killer whales 
Pointed black fins and huge wet backs 
surrounded the plane in a companionable 
way. A mother whale and her calf bobbed 
by. The pilot watched in awe with his pas- 
senger. He could count on finding moun- 
tain goats on most any flight and perhaps 
a few sea otters floating on their backs in 
the waves and cracking clams on their 
chests. But the schooling orcas were a rar- 
ity. “You don’t see this but a couple of 
times a year, if even that,” said Clark 


Lunchtime on the Midnight Sun Express 





Young woman tourist explores an ice cave in Le Blondeau Glacier in southeast Alaska, during a break ina 


who came from Montana 14 years ago 
and thus qualifies as an old Alaska hand 
Tourists in Alaska become old hands 
quickly, but at first view it is not merely 
whales and glaciers and steaming volca- 
noes that are marvels. The tiny single-en- 
gine floatplanes and ski-planes them- 
selves, the delivery vans and taxis of the 
roadless north, are just as scary and exot- 
ic. They seem as unsubstantial as bicycles, 
all wires and struts. Wedge yourself into 
the right-hand front seat next to the pilot 
and you may discover that you have a 
fully operable wheel in your lap and con- 
trol pedals underfoot. You don’t get ped- 
als on the Eastern shuttle. The tourist is 


much intrigued, Could I learn to fly one of 


these contraptions? This line of thinking 
is scarier than orcas or floatplanes be- 
cause it leads to seductive questions 
“Could I live in this chilly, light-struck 
wilderness? Could I be an Alaskan?” 


Climbers slog into camp after Denali ascent 








Such wild surmising, which is half the 
fun of travel, churns dependable fantasies 
anywhere, in Salzburg or Ladakh. But for 
a US. citizen, the daydreams seem espe- 
cially strong in Alaska. This is, after all, 
his own nation, yet it is stranger than 
Zanzibar. The pale north light itself is de- 
lusive, lingering in the weeks before and 
after the solstice till midnight and more 
The tourist's mind accepts this fifth-grade 
geography stunner, but his blood and 
bone do not. They are roiled by restless 
energy, and they want to order another 
drink, carry it outside and watch the sun 
not set. (Whap! Smack! Fierce four-en- 
gine mosquitoes alter this plan instantly.) 

Roadlessness accounts for some of the 
newcomer’s sense of dislocation. You can 
drive from Jersey City to Anchorage, a 
matter of some 4,500 miles. But you can’t 
drive from Juneau, the capital, to Anchor- 
age. The road from Juneau goes 40 miles 
and stops. Take a plane. Take a ferry; in 
Alaska, the ferries are part of the highway 
system. Taylor Highway, a gravel track 
passable in summer, heads north from the 
Alaska Highway through Chicken (so 
named, according to local lore, because its 
founders could not spell ptarmigan) and 
eventually reaches Eagle, where it stops 

The most self-indulgent and leisurely 
way to reach Alaska is to head for Seattle 
or Vancouver, board a cruise ship and eat 
your way north. For its 625 passengers on 
a recent seven-day voyage from Vancou- 
ver to Whittier, a seaport near Anchor- 
age, the Cunard Princess stocked its cold 
rooms with 12,500 Ibs. of beef and 6,000 
Ibs. of seafood. Guests, who paid $1,325 to 
$2,670 for the trip, could experience the 
thrust and heave of great tectonic plates 
of nourishment at prebreakfast, breakfast 
midmorning bouillon, lunch, tea, a five- 
course dinner and, of course, midnight 
buffet. Jay Johnson, 23, a well- and happi- 
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ly fed store owner from Durham, N.C., 
speared a chunk of king crab and admit- 
ted that anyplace else “it would cost me a 
fortune to eat like this.” 

Passengers on such cruise ships tend to 
be middle-aged or elderly. They have, per- 
haps, toured Europe’s museums and castles 
as a pleasurable duty imposed years ago by 
college art history classes. Alaska, not a re- 
quired course, is an agreeable extra. For 
Bill and Joan Armstrong of Philadelphia, 
who had seen Westminster Abbey and the 
Swiss Alps, the ship itself was an attrac- 
| tion. Gliding by at 20 knots, the view is as- 
tonishing: the vast Hubbard and Columbia 
glaciers tumbling into the ocean, the green 
islands of the Inside Passage, the jagged, 
snowblown Chugach mountain range 


andfalls are on a different scale 
PL sivas is a small, ramshackle old 
gold-rush boomtown made cheerful 
and shiny for tourists. Juneau, a brisk, up- 
| all-night little city of 30,000, is the place to 
visit the Red Dog Saloon at twilight, 
which falls somewhere around midnight, 
| and see the St. Nicholas Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, a tiny jewel box built in 1894. 
It is also a place to catch the scent of fear 
among businessmen who depend on 
boomtown prosperity. Alaska’s oil boom 
has busted, but tourism may bail everyone 
out. Twenty-five ship tours are headed for 
southeast Alaska this summer, some of 
them run by firms that pulled out of the 
| Mediterranean after terrorism wrecked 
the cruise business there 
Governor Bill Sheffield nervously 
counts the house with what is beginning 
to sound like real optimism. **Not bad, not 
bad,” he says of the expected | million 
travelers, 200,000 over the now normal 
12% to 15% growth rate. (Some 710,000 
tourists showed up last year.) The state’s 
tourism director, Don Dickey, says, “This 
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float trip down the TsirkuRiver Tourists take advantage of the endless late sprin 





will be the party year.’ Already, as the 
state swings into summer, the party is on 
The most spectacular sight in central 
Alaska is massive 20,320-ft. Denali, or 
Mount McKinley. Unfortunately, Denali 
is 200 miles away from the nearest cruise- 
ship landing point. Customary transpor- 
tation to Denali National Park in the 
Alaska range is by bus. Correctly figuring 
that most affluent U.S. tourists would 
rather take hookworm medicine than a 
bus, an outfit called Tour Alaska had the 
superior idea of buying several old domed 
railroad observation cars, built to take big 
spenders from Chicago to the West Coast 
in the ‘50s. These splendid arks, nicely re- 
| furbished and staffed with chefs and 
strolling musicians, now shuttle between 
| Anchorage and Fairbanks every day as 
the Midnight Sun Express, stopping at 
Denali in mid-journey. Travelers sip 
champagne and goggle at moose and cari- 


Caretaker tends base camp on Khhiltna Glacier, the starting point for Denali climbs 


g daylight for an after-supper paddle on Kache! 








mak Bay 


bou while reflecting that a really high- 
tech society would reinvent the railroad, 
as an art form if necessary. 

Tourists can stay outside the park at 
the comfortable Crow’s Nest Cabins on 
Sugar Loaf Mountain, overlooking Horse- 
shoe Lake ($65 a night), or at any of sever- 
al campgrounds in the forested foothills of 
Denali. The Wonder Lake camp gives a 
spectacular view of the “Great One” (as 
Denali is translated from the Koyukon 
language), when that huge cloud catcher 
lets himself be seen. But every trip de- 
serves one dizzy extravagance, and a suit- 
ably gaudy gesture here is to call for a 
taxi. This costs $195 an hour and turns out 
to be a four-seat Helio Courier ski-plane, 
piloted by the proprietor of Talkeetna Air 
Taxi, Lowell Thomas Jr. His father was 
the famous radio broadcaster, and he was 
Lieutenant Governor of Alaska. More to 
the point, he is a renowned bush pilot with 
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some good, deep age lines in his face. Age, 
which indicates good reflexes and a cau- 
tious nature, is much prized in bush flyers 

Thomas pulls his plane up from the 
gravel strip, through scattered clouds, into 
a sunlit region of ragged upthrust peaks 
(still upthrusting, say geologists) and cre- 
vassed, river-like glaciers too bright for 
s. The plane wheels past 
dark snow-grained rock faces that rise up- 
ward out of sight. Finally, there is a shroud- 
ed glimpse of the Great One. Thomas 
lands uphill, at 7,300 ft., on Kahiltna Gla- 
cier. Silence; still air; intense heat. A few 
sun-blasted climbers laze about. There is a 












Abrown bear indolently appears 


| canvas hut with emergency stores and a 
telephone—base camp for most of the 
mountaineers who take on Denali (436 
have reached the summit since April) 
Kathren Sojer, 25, from Innsbruck, is down 
from the peak after 15 hard, blistering 
days. But she made it, a visitor says. “Ja,” 
she answers without energy, “I made it.” 
Susie Noldan, 30, from Midland, Texas, 
pulls jauntily into camp on skis. She too 
made it to the top, after 22 days. Today De- 
nali, chronically evil-tempered, is benign 
Anchorage, much grumbled about by 
Alaskans but actually a tolerable bayside 
sprawl with good restaurants and hotels, 
is the hub from which most travelers head 
out for adventures. Fly to Homer, a busy 
fishing port on Kachemak Bay, board the 
ferry Danny J for Gull Island, where a 
marauding bald eagle has agitated several 
thousand gulls, puffins and cormorants 
On to Halibut Cove, a beautifully sited 
fishing village much favored by rich city 
people from Anchorage. At a tent camp 
set up on a wooded shore by Outfitters 
Sam Barber and Paul Ellis of Siwash Safa- 
ris, a big pot of curative homegrown clam 
chowder happens to be ready, and then 





Living | 
there are pedal-steered sea kayaks to be 
attempted. The things actually work, 
which is fortunate, because supper— 
grilled fresh salmon at a seaside restau- 
rant called the Saltry—is a mile or so 
away by kayak. Onward! 

Away the next day by floatplane 
Taxis are habit forming. The tiny shadow 
of the plane traces across the snowfields of 
seaside glaciers, blown gray with volcanic 
ash from an eruption of nearby Mount St 
Augustine a few weeks before. The moun- 
tain is still steaming, and so is the tour: on 
to Cordova, a cannery town on Prince 
William Sound and the home port of a 65- 


The Discovery anchored at Sheep Bay 


ft. motor vessel called the Discovery. A 
cruise on the Discovery, at $1,995, would 
be the prize of anyone's trip to Alaska 
Captain Chuck Irvine, 48, a biologist and 
former bear researcher, takes eight to 
twelve passengers on wildlife-spotting 
cruises of a week or so, up the wild, gla- 
cier-tumbled coast. The first night’s an- 
chorage is in Sheep Bay, offshore from a 
spectacular waterfall. The next morning 
a landing party discovers minutes-old 
brown bear tracks in tidal mud. Mountain 
goats move unconcernedly on a rock face 
far above. A couple of eagles converse 
EEEE! EEEE!—across half a mile of air 
The Discovery is under way again, and 
passengers are welcome to duck out of the 
chill air to yarn with Irvine in the wheel- 
house. Drinks later are cooled by Pleisto- 
cene ice, chipped from a glacier 

It is almost impossible, sooner or lat- 
er, not to see a brown bear in Alaska. But 
the bear, a larger, coastal version of the 
grizzly, turns up on its own schedule. At 
Brooks Lodge, a renowned salmon-fish- 
ing camp in Katmai National Park, a 
4 million—acre refuge on the peninsula 
that tails off to become the Aleutian Is- 
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Graham/Anchorage 
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lands, the sockeye salmon had not yet be- } 
gun to swim upstream from Bristol Bay to 
the falls of Brooks River. When the 5- to 
8-lb. sockeyes start their run, the normal- 
ly unsociable bears stand in the river and 
stuff themselves, glumly tolerating the | 
presence of other bears and human fisher- | 
men. Now sleep-fogged bears, moodily 


gumming grass and dreaming of fish, 
have been spotted around camp—but the 
day before, last night, an hour ago. Kathy 
Jope, 34, a park bear researcher, had tak- | 
en a group of tourists on a bear walk, 
showing them scratch marks on trees and 
the bones of a cow moose killed by a bear 





Kayaker heads home an hour before midnight 


| 
| 
three years before. But no bear had shown 
itself, There was a retreat to the bar | 

Then a shout; across the river was a | 
big, gaunt, humped, hollow-looking Ursus | 
arctos, light-colored at the fur tips, well 
and truly grizzled. He stood, poked vague- 
ly at a bush, dropped to all fours, moved 
idly toward camp. The human watchers 
moved hesitantly toward the bear, which 
grazed slowly nearer. A bear needs 50 yds. | 
of elbow room, and this one was now about 
35 yds. away. He raised his head, peering 
nearsightedly, sniffing, knowing that he 
was too close to something. His watchers, 
the backs of their necks tingling, now felt 
the same powerful uneasiness, and there 
was a slow, mutual withdrawal. 

To the bar, at first, and to the Lower 48, 
eventually, with the tourist’s usual mess of 
crumpled laundry and charge-card slips 
And with one thing more: in one of the 
mind’s dark places, a huge, shaggy form, 
with a distinctive hump to its back. Alaska, 
glaciers, volcanoes, floatplanes, bears and | 
all, had bewitched another detachment of 
tenderfeet —By John Skow. Reported 
by Cristina Garcia/Ketchikan and Roberta 
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“In a Green Field, in the Sun” 





From the Ivy to the National League, a Renaissance man on deck 


WW ithout a professor since Casey Sten- 
gel, baseball last week persuaded 
the president of Yale University, A. Bart- 
lett (“Hit them where they aren't”) Gia- 
matti, to jump to the National League. As 
the commissioner of baseball is a re- 
formed travel agent, and the president of 
the American League is a retired cardiol- 
ogist, the choice of an English 
teacher to replace Chub Feeney 
made a surprising kind of sense, 
though Chub has never hurried 
away from a press conference to de- 
liver a lecture on Machiavelli. 

A few days earlier, signaling 
that something literary might be up, 
Commissioner Peter Ueberroth 
whimsically interrupted the ama- 
teur free-agent draft to award the 
New York Yankees a “special 
pick,” G. Frederick Will of Univer- 
sity High School in Champaign, Ill. 
Shopped as a fledgling shortstop, 
Will in truth is a fully developed col- 
umnist, usually called George, who 
cannot go to his left. He is 45, Gia- 
matti 48, but they seemed as con- 
nected by chance as Tinker and 
Evers, for the dreamy realizations of 
Will brought home the realized 
dreams of Giamatti, who seemed to 
begin exploring this uncommon 
transfer in his 1977 essay “The 
Green Fields of the Mind.” 

Realizing “there comes a time 
when every summer will have some- 
thing of autumn about it,” he re- 
solved not to grow out of sports. 
“There are others who were born 
with the wisdom to know that noth- 
ing lasts. These are the truly tough 
among us, the ones who can live 


Giamatti at Yale last week: electing anew major 


Italian enough to feel possessive of Di- 
Maggio (“Yes, both of them; all three of 
them, as a matter of fact”), “Bart” was 
born in Boston. “I wanted to be [Second 
Baseman] Bobby Doerr, to tell you the 
truth.” By wretched geography, he has 
been shackled for life to the Bosox, whose 
cap Giamatti has only this week put aside 








without illusion, or without even the 
hope of illusion. I am not that grown 
up or up to date. I am a simpler creature, 
tied to more primitive patterns and cycles. 
I need to think something lasts forever, 
and it might as well be that state of being 
that is a game; it might as well be that, ina 
green field, in the sun.” 

A bulging man with flashing eyes and 
a gray goatee, Giamatti has probably 
muttered “Damn Yankees” once or twice 
before but favors neither young Joe Hardy 
nor old Joe Boyd as much as Mr. Apple- 
gate. He claims no athletic laurels. “I was 
the kid in high school who carried water 
and kept score.” But his particular affec- 
tion for “the fundamental grid, the geo- 
metric beauty of baseball” has always 
been profound. “My first glove was one 
left behind by an American soldier in Ita- 
ly.” Giamatti’s father Valentine was there 
on sabbatical from the languages depart- 
ment at Mount Holyoke College. Though 





A lecturer on Machiavelli, now in charge of mucky pelf. 


To laugh off his prospects of becom- 
ing the youngest Yale president in more 
than 200 years—actually to avoid a pre- 
mature announcement in 1977—Gia- 
matti had quipped that “the only thing I 
want to be president of is the American 
League.” Since 1918, when Pitcher Babe 
Ruth converted to the outfield, the Red 
Sox have qualified for three World Series 
and lost them all in the seventh game. So 
it is consistent with the braced and blight- 
ed life of a Boston fan that even when an 
ultimate wish is granted, fate connects 
with the wrong circuit. Still, the National 
is the older league, a serious virtue to a 
scholar who has given half a life to my- 
thology and antiquity, and who subscribes 
to the Hoboken Theory of Baseball's Ori- 
gin at least in part because of presumed 
Founder Alexander Cartwright’s wonder- 
ful, ancient-sounding Elysian Fields. 





| profoundly 





What's more, the Nationals still play 
nine-man baseball. “I have very strong 
and subtle convictions about the DH [des- 
ignated hitter],” says Giamatti, “which 
I'll try to soften for you—it’s appalling.” | 
How does he view artificial turf, then? “I 
think everyone would agree that grass is 
wonderful.” And television? In Feeney’s 
16 years on the job, he probably per- 
formed countless noble services besides 
signing the baseballs and assigning the 
umpires, but his lasting image may be the 
memory of a 1977 night in Philadelphia 
when he presided over a play-off game 
persistently televised in a squall. 
“The real activity,” wrote Giamatti 
of a summer past, “was done with 
the radio—not the all-seeing, all-fal- 
sifying television—and was the 
playing of the game in the only place 
it will last, the enclosed, green field 
of the mind.” 

Now he may change his mind, 
but it seems unlikely. Giamatti’s ap- 
plication for his maybe six-figure | 
post (ballpark estimate) included an 
open letter published during the 
1981 strike: “The people of America 
care about baseball, not about your 
squalid little squabbles. Reassume 
your dignity and remember that you 
are the temporary custodians of an 
enduring public trust... You are ev- 
idently so enthralled by your mucky 
pelf and your self-serving strata- 
gems that you have forgotten what 
your trusteeship means. I will tell 
you.” Still not completely sure what 
pelf is, the owners have put him in 
charge of it. 

“T will have an enormous range 
of duties,” he says, when the transi- 
tion occurs in December. The bare 
responsibilities, approving players’ 
contracts, presiding at owners’ 
meetings, sound flat and unworthy 
But the clubs may be in for an edu- 
cation. “Especially intriguing is the 
relationship between cities and 
franchises, whose mutual health is 
interrelated. I'll miss the 
academy, but this has been a positive 
search for a new challenge, a way to keep 
learning. It’s a wonderful arena.” Around 
baseball, language should start to bear 
more analysis. Seldom has any game em- 
ployed a leader capable of appreciating 
the irony in Tom Seaver’s California | 
hometown of Fresno—“the name means 
ash tree”—or of referring to a record 
string of strikeouts as “an auto-da-fé that 
has never been bettered.” Not only that, 
he can define a gerund. “I'm not here to 
teach literature,” Giamatti says, or to 
meddle with the game. “One tampers 
with baseball as little as possible, and 
very, very, gingerly.” It’s still three strikes 
and you're out, three outs and you're up, 
take two and hit to right, and as Leo Dur- 
ocher used to say, autos-da-fé are made to 
be bettered —By Tom Callahan 
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INSTEAD OF BANKING 
YOUR MONEY MAYBE YOU 
~ SHOULDGARAGEIT. 
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THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 


